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EDITORIAL 

The  introduction  of  modern  conveyances 
has  done  much  toward  increasing  the  facil- 
ity of  travel.  Nothing  is  more  educational 
or  more  enjoyable  than  trips  to  near  or  dis- 
tant places. 

A  journey  which  even  ten  years  ago 
would  have  required  days  may  now  be  com- 
pleted within  the  space  of  hours.  On  water, 
the  boats  have  grown  to  such  size  and  have 
so  much  power  that  they  can  span  the  ocean 
in  a  few  days.  Airplanes  encircle  the  globe 
in  a  matter  of  hours.  Trains  and  auto- 
mobiles roll  across  the  country  with  new 
and  amazing  speed.  This  increase  in  the 
speed  of  transportation,  like  the  increase  in 
the  speed  of  modern  times,  has  made  travel 
a  more  imposing  factor. 

Along  with  the  increase  in  speed  has 
come  the  additional  comforts  to  travel.  A 
trip  is  no  longer  a  tiresome,  dreaded  thing, 
for  no  matter  how  you  travel  you  find  all 
the  accommodations  and  luxuries  of  a  home. 

Through  these  developments  in  the  means 
of  transportation  more  and  more  people 
have  been  able  to  add  to  their  education 
through  travel.  For  there  is  an  education 
which  can  be  gained  only  through  travel. 

Here,  at  Gulf  Park,  we  are  fortunate  in 
having  the  opportunity  each  year  to  travel 
on  a  Caribbean  Cruise.  This  cruise  offers 
a  relief  from  school,  yet  there  is  much  to 
be  learned  on  the  cruise  that  would  not 
be  found  in  lessons  at  school.  Foreign  ports, 
foreign  people  and  customs,  and  tropical 
beauties  all  form  new  interests  in  the  travel- 
er's mind. 

We  owe  it  to  ourselves  to  take  advantage 
of  all  opportunities  to  increase  our  educa- 
tion  through   travel. 
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Gulf  Park  Award 

February  16,    1939 
Seneca    Hotel,   Chicago,    III. 
Dear  Dr.   Cox: 

It  has  made  me  so  happy  to  know  that  my  Gulf  Park  friends 
haven't  forgotten  me.  I  have  been  in  a  constant  whirl  of  ex- 
citement ever  since  I've  been  in  "Kiss  the  Boys  Goodbye"  that 
I  am  just  getting  down  to  earth  again. 

Last  summer  I  was  getting  very  discouraged  after  having 
had  jobs  "off  and  on"  (mostly  "off")  with  various  stock  com- 
panies playing  the  outskirts  of  New  York  but  never  reaching 
Broadway.  So  mother  and  I  decided  it  would  do  us  both  good 
to  leave  New  York  for  awhile  and  go  home  for  a  rest.  We  stayed 
there  the  whole  summer  and  I  gained  back  9  pounds  I  had  lost 
"pounding  the  pavements"  looking  for  a  Broadway  job.  When  we 
got  back  to  New  York  in  August  I  found  I  had  regained  the 
Southern  accent  I  had  almost  lost.  You  know  having  a  Southern 
accent  had  made  me  lose  many  jobs  and  I  had  worked  to  get 
rid  of  it  and  had  gotten  to  the  point  where  I  could  fool  many 
people  before  we  left  to  go  South.  I  remarked  to  mother  when 
we  were  back  in  New  York,  "Well,  I  guess  I'll  have  to  start  all 
over  again  to  try  to  lose  my  accent" — and  the  irony  of  fate  was 
that    I   worked   right   into  a  Southern   part! 

When  I  heard  that  Mr.  Brock  Pemberton  was  looking  for  a 
"Cindy  Lou"  for  the  road  company  of  "Kiss  the  Boys  Goodbye"  I 
went  to  his  office,  and  luckily  got  to  see  him  (It  is  always  hard 
to  get  past  his  secretary  but  he  happend  to  be  in  the  outer 
office.)  He  recognized  my  accent  as  authentic  and  said  to  his 
secretary,   "Put  Miss  Lull   down   as  a   prospective  Cindy   Lou!" 

My  name  was  added  to  a  list  of  at  least  fifty  people,  and  I  was 
skeptical  of  it  ever  meaning  anything.  Some  weeks  later  I  was 
called  to  come  to  the  office  for  an  interview,  and  there  met 
Miss  Antoinette  Perry,  Mr.  Pemberton's  associate  producer  and 
director  of  all  of  his  plays.  She  was  charming  and  seemed  to 
like  me  but  was  afraid  I  hadn't  had  enough  experience  for  such 
a  big   role. 

Anyway,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  in  a  few  days  I  was  called 
for  a  reading  with  Miss  Perry,  and  she  told  me  I  was  her  choice 
if  she  could  win  Mr.  Pemberton  over.  He  really  wanted  a  blonde 
for  the  part.  After  several  more  interviews  I  was  called  for 
further  readings  on  the  stage  of  the  Henry  Miller  Theatre.  I 
met  Miss  Clare  Booth,  the  author,  and  she  passed  on  me,  but 
not  before  I  had  followed  Miss  Perry's  instructions  and  bought 
a  fluffy  dress  and  tied  a  hair  ribbon  around  my  hair  and  then 
gave  a  reading  for  her.  Then  we  started  rehearsals  (still  I  hadn't 
signed  a  contract)  and  reporters  started  coming  to  see  me  for 
interviews.  After  it  came  out  in  the  paper  I  was  to  play  the  part 
Mr.  Pemberton  committed  himself  for  the  first  time  and  said, 
"Well,  Lucia,  I'll  have  to  take  you  now  I  guess"  and  I  said  "It 
would  be  embarrassing  for  you  if  you  didn't"  .  .  .  and  he  said, 
"And  for  you!"  I  signed  a  run  of  the  play  contract  then  and  it 
was  a  real  satisfaction  after  all  the  nerve-racking  weeks  of  un- 
certainty! 

Thanks  for  your   letters  and  good  wishes. 

With  love  and  every  good  wish  for  you  and  Mrs.  Cox, 

Lucia. 
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Just  because  certain  capitalists  have  been 
a  carryin'  on  with  foreign  matter  doesn't 
mean  that  the  home  talent  hasn't  been  on 
deck  and  having — might  I  say — "Gobs"  of 
fun. 

Listen,  Moo,  lots  of  us  didn't  go  on  the 
cruise,  but  that's  no  sign  we  felt  that  it 
was  necessary  to  go  native  in  front  of  Mr. 
Robinson — for   shame !  ! 

No  doubt  "Babe  Ruth  Armistead"  will 
be  next  year's  A.  A.  President — -she  has  so 
much  interest  in  her  work  that  when  she's 
playing  third  base,  and  somebody  hits  the 
ball,  she  runs  home — it  sounds  like  a  bat 
on  the  home  plate  to  me. 

I  don't  know — but  I  don't  think  Dillen 
sent  ya  that  powder  box  cause  he  thought 
ya  enjoyed  good  music,  Julia. 

That's  a  nice  picture  Virginia  Wilson  has 
— I  hope  nobody  framed  it !  ! 

Other  people  beside  Van  read  post  cards, 
Burnie,  but  I  can't  understand  why  a  "Mexi- 
can Postal"  would  be  sent  by  "French  Pos- 
tal." Maybe  you'd  better  ask  Spider. 

How  did  the  red  hair  go  over  in  the 
tropics,  Peany? 

It's  so  much  more  fun  now  that  ya  can 
play  golf  on  the  campus — Isn't  it  Gil? 

Mason,  do  you  think  it's  cricket  to  pull 
a  trick  like  you  did  on  your  cousin?  I 
just  betcha'  the  bunny  doesn't  visit  ya  next 
year. 

What  does  Johnny  mean  when  he  says 
"Our"  car,  Pixy? 

I  wonder  if  two  "certain  young  men" 
would  have  driven  a  "certain  long  distance" 
to  see  a  "certain  Pat  Keller"  if  she  had 
looked  a  week  ago  the  way  she  looks  at 
this  point? 

If  you're  wondering  how  to  keep  cool 
these  warm  nights,  just  ask  Barnhart  for 
her  pajama  pattern — It's  really  a  boon  if 
you're  looking  for  something  that's  eco- 
nomical. 

Wilcox  finds  that  monogramed  handker- 
chiefs are  more  effective  than  calling  cards 
— would   use   Kleenex !  ! 

Never  mind  Stahl,  you're  looking  better 
after  your  facials  and  exercises,  even 
though   ya  didn't  get  to   Birmingham. 

Imagine  the  look  on  Calvert's  face  when 
she  finished  depositing  the  last  nickle  in 
the  telephone,  and  Miss  Ann  decides  to 
have   a  fire   drill. 


Nice    work,   Freiler — is    it    a    safety    pin! 
Robin,  honey — -Don't  fall  over  that  ankle 
bracelet. 

Talk  about  a  "rabbit" — Secil  spent  the 
Easter  holidays  with  B.  P.'s  family. 

Barbie,  you're  not  the  only  one  that  likes 
to  have  the  "army"  around  ya,  but  not  all 
of  us  get  up  in  the  air  about  it  like  you 
do— 

I  hope  all  of  ya  are  gettin'  these — 
but  if  you're  like  Subby — I  doubt  it. 

Miss  Manning,  if  you  read  this  awful 
column,  I  want  ya  to  know  that  Myldred 
Stephens  didn't  even  stop  to  have  a  "cig" 
the  other  night,  cause  she  was  so  wrapped 
up  in  her  "La  Poudre  Aux  Yeux." 

Miss  Fretwell,  will  "We  the  girls"  ever 
get  to  see  this  "little  bit  of  heaven"  called 
Don-one 

Who  ? — Andres. 

I  don't  know  who  was  in  the  car  you 
hailed  the  other  night,  or  where  you  were 
going,  Mrs.  Cox,  BUT  what  would  Dr.  Cox 
say  if  he  knew? 

It's  been  wonderful  having  the  old  kids 
back  again,  hasn't  it?  Sorta  like  turning 
hay   into  grass   "as   it  were" — 

Well — -it's  even  past  Mr.  Reeve's  bedtime, 
so  I'll  say  good  bye  till  the  next  and  last 
issue — 

Always, 
—MINNIE. 


Wherever  I   may  roam 
Over  land  or  sea  or  foam : 
Just  count  on  Ole  Min 
To  dish  the  dirt  back  home! 

Ya  know — I'm  just  weak  from  inhaling 
perfumes  and  gazing  at  the  tropical  moon- 
light.' Why — even  your  snoopy  ole  pal  has 
heart  enough   for  that ! 

Janie  Van  Cleve  wins  the  little  blue  rib- 
bon !  She  had  a  letter  from  some  Romio 
waiting  for  her  when  she  peeked  in  her 
box !  Van  Dolah  has  been  complaining 
about  all  the  letters — ya  know — "Too  Hot 
to   Handle." 

Margie  Chambers  is  telling  Alford  by  de- 
grees that  Meesier  Jim  from  over  sea  has 
taken  his  place  in  her  heart!  It's  just  a 
little  stuffy,  anyway,  Alford — "Standing 
Room  Only." 

Josie  Clavert  and  Mary  Montgomery  stay- 
ed awake  plenty  of  nights  all  night  throw- 
ing notes  and  potted  palms  at  the  orchestra 
boys.  Ah! 


Mary  Love  Hale  picked  her  a  real  swingy 
dance  partner  on  the  boat!  He  taught  her 
a  step  composed  of  the  fox  trot,  shag,  and 
a  cantor. 

Mary  Bowers'  room  was  full  of  flowers 
on  the  boat !  telegrams — -candy — oh !  pray 
tell  me  the  secret  of  your  success ! 

Patty  Lou  Ellis  bowled  those  dark  men 
over!  They  were  attracted  to  her  like  moths 
to  a  front  porch  light-o-la-la ! 

Dot  Ellington  went  clear  to  Havana  to 
fall  in  love  with  a  boy  that  turned  out 
to  have  gone  to  G.  C.  M.  A. !  Small  world 
— -don't  cha  know ! 

Hollman  has  jerned  up  with  the  Army! 
Seems  she  was  window  shopping  in  Panama 
—"just  minding  my  own  business,"  she 
says,  when  up  peaks  a  "soldier  and  claims 
her!"  He  had  a  good  ole'  American  name 
—Ed! 

Beyer  and  Weiner  have  been  rowing 
over  which  of  them  had  the  cutest  boy — 
neither  of  them — Carolyn   Campbell   did ! 

Annah  Hoo  Hoover  delighted  herself  by 
coaxing  a  rather  oldish  lady  passenger  into 
the  banana  plantation  jungle  by  promises 
of  sighto  of  the  beautiful  banana  bird,  and 
then  leaving  her  to  the  mercy  of  the 
jungle! 

Was  it  true  that  Blum  and  Barnes  slept 
in  their  life  preservers  so  that  in  case  of 
fire  they  could  sleep  while  the  other  pas- 
sengers were  putting  their  preservers   on? 

Jean  Florey  was  certainly  working  hard 
for  a  trip  to  the  bridge  on  board  to  visit 
the  Captain.  She  and  M.  Jonas  planned  it 
— but  I  didn't  hang  around  to  see  if  they 
made  it.  Florey  thought  the  Captain  was 
just  plenty  darling! 

There  was  plenty  going  on — but — ole 
Min's  sea  legs  collapsed — and  so  she  took 
to  the  rail — see  ya  later — I'm  still  weak. 


What  Have  You  Heard  At  Chapel? 

I  have  heard: 

Mr.  Raymond  Butler,  prominent  Gulf- 
port  insurance  man,  deliver  an  appealing 
talk  on  Washington  and  Lincoln  and  their 
respective  places   in  America  today. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Cowan  of  Gulfport  speak  in 
favor  of  the  elaborate  Gulfport  Water 
Pageant  staged  March  17-18-19. 

Miss  Fulson  give  an  excellent  speech  on 
the  character   and   life   of   Robert  E.    Lee. 

Miss  Smith  lead  us  in  all  of  the  beauti- 
ful Spanish  songs  to  be  used  for  May 
Pageant,  as  well  as  the  new  Gulf  Park 
songs. 

Patty  Lou  Ellis,  Annah  Hoover,  Jean 
Florey,  Dottie  Hollman,  Marietta  Jonas, 
Bernice  Beyer,  and  Dr.  Cox  give  a  detailed 
description  of  the  glories  of  the  Caribbean 
Cruise. 

Mrs.  Hardy  speak  with  a  wealth  of 
knowledge  on  the  crisis  in  world  affairs. 


JANE  CLAYTON  HONORED 
ON  "GULF  PARK  NIGHT" 


"Gulf  Park  College  Night"  Thursday, 
March  9,  at  the  Paramount  Theatre,  Gulf- 
port, was  a  happy  affair  for  the  students 
and  faculty,  as  stated  by  Dr.  Cox:  "Our 
special  interest  centers  around  Jane  Clay- 
ton, graduate  of  Gulf  Park  College,  Class  of 
1937,  who  takes  the  leading  feminine  role 
In  Old  Mexico.  Jane  is  remembered  on  the 
Mississippi  Coast  for  the  delightful  enter- 
tainment that  she  helped  to  furnish  before 
civic  clubs,  conventions,  and  many  other 
organizations  during  her  two  years  at  the 
college." 

Continuing,  Dr.  Cox  said:  "Jane  became 
an  overnight  sensation  following  her  per- 
formance in  Paramount's  "In  Old  Mexico," 
a  Hopalong  Cassidy  picture  produced  by 
Harry  Sherman.  This  New  Mexico  girl,  so- 
cially prominent,  beautiful  and  gifted,  has 
been  signed  to  portray  a  prominent  role  in 
Paramount's  "Double  Dyed  Deceiver,"  the 
0.  Henry  story  that  will  be  transferred  to 
the  screen  by  Dan  Venturi  who  directed 
"In  Old  Mexico."  Her  part  will  be  similar 
to  the  one  she  has  so  successfully  enacted 
in  her  maiden  attempt  at  screen  acting. 
Gulf  Park  College  is  proud  of  Miss  Clayton 
and  her  remarkable  advancement  to  star- 
dom in  motion  pictures.  There  are  few 
cases  on  record  where  one  has  attained 
such  notable  success  during  her  first  year 
in  Hollywood." 

In  a  public  statement  made  by  Miss 
Clayton  recently  she  attributed  her  success 
to  the  early  dramatic  training  she  received 
while  attending  Gulf  Park  College.  She 
said,  "I  shall  always  be  grateful  to  the  dra- 
matic teachers  at  Gulf  Park  College,  es- 
pecially Miss  Nadine  Shepardson.  Whatever 
success  is  mine  will  be  the  direct  result 
of  my  schooling  in  the  Little  Theatre  of  the 
college,  one  of  the  best  institutions  of  its 
kind  in  the  United  State.  My  associa- 
tions were  the  most  pleasant,  too.  But  the 
thing  that  counted  most  was  the  general 
disposition  to  work  and  work  hard.  With- 
out the  background  I  acquired  at  Gulf  Park, 
I  doubt  if  I  ever  would  have  gained  a  foot- 
hold in  motion  pictures." 

Before  the  feature  was  presented  the  en- 
tire G.  P.  C.  group  sang  some  of  the  win- 
ners taken  from  this  year's  Sing  Song.  In 
solo,  Mary  Florence  Briscoe  gave  some 
special  Western  numbers  which  were  indeed 
well  received. 


Eight  Members  Inducted 
Into    Phi   Theta   Kappa 

On  March  28  at  5:30,  in  the  Senior  sun 
parlor  the  new  members  of  Phi  Theta  Kappa 
were  initiated  into  the  society.  The  new 
members  include  Caryl  Broome,  Carolyn 
Campbell,  Evelyn  Dawson,  Dorothy  Dehner, 
Helen  Fehrenbacher,  Catherine  Kolb,  Mary 
Lorraine  Peets,  and  Jean  Wasem. 


Phi  Theta  Kappa  Convention 

The  annual  Phi  Theta  Kappa  national 
convention  was  held  this  year  in  Monroe, 
Louisiana,  on  April  13,  14,  and  15.  There 
were  178  delegates  present,  and  thirty-four 
chapters  represented.  The  delegates  from 
the  Alpha  Theta  Chapter  of  Gulf  Park  were 
Elizabeth  Wheeler  and  Frances  Freiler. 

Registration  for  the  convention  was  on 
Thursday  afternoon  at  the  Virginia  Hotel, 
which  was  headquarters  for  the  convention. 
At  this  time  the  delegates  were  given  their 
badges  and  a  program  for  the  entire  con- 
vention. 

On  Thursday  night  the  Gamma  Gamma 
Chapter  of  Northeast  Center,  L.  S.  U., 
the  host  chapter,  gave  an  informal  reception 
in  the  college  recreation  center.  Here  dele- 
gates from  various  parts  of  the  country 
became  acquainted  with  other  delegates  and 
with  their  colleges.  There  was  one  delegate 
from  Santa  Ana  Junior  College,  Santa  Ana, 
California;  one  from  the  Junior  College  of 
Bridgeport,  Connecticut;  and  one  from  Bay 
City  Junior  College,  Bay  City,  Michigan. 
There  were  eighteen  representatives  from 
one  chapter  in  Texas. 

The  first  business  meeting  was  held 
Friday  morning,  at  which  each  official  dele- 
gate made  a  report  for  their  chapter.  An 
interesting  address  on  Education  was  given 
by  Professor  Willmore  Kendall,  of  the  L. 
S.  U.  facutly,  following  the  meeting.  After 
lunch  in  the  college  cafeteria,  another  busi- 
ness meeting  was  held.  At  this  time  plans 
for  the  Phi  Theta  Kappa  magazine  were 
discussed.  The  new  publication  is  to  be 
called  the  Golden  Key  of  Phi  Theta  Kappa, 
and  it  will  appear  four  times  a  year. 

A  tour  of  Monroe  and  its  immediate  vi- 
cinity occupied  the  remaining  part  of  the 
afternoon. 

There  was  a  formal  banquet  Friday 
night  at  the  college.  Here  an  address  was 
given  by  Rev.  E.  F.  Hayward.  Immediately 
after  the  banquet,  a  dance  was  held  in  the 
college  gymnasium.  Through  the  courtesies 
of  the  college  students  and  the  friendliness 
of  the  delegates,  this  was  an  enjoyable  af- 
fair. 


The  last,  and  probably  most  important, 
business  session  was  held  on  Saturday. 
At  this  time  the  National  Officers  for 
the  next  year  were  elected.  They  are: 
President,  Charles  Rough,  Weatherford 
College,  Weatherford,  Texas ;  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Cecelia  Kochiss,  Junior  College  of 
Connecticut,  Bridgeport,  Connecticut ;  Sec- 
retary, Mrs.  Margaret  Mosal,  Canton,  Mis- 
sississippi ;  Treasurer,  Jack  Robertson,  St. 
Joseph  Junior  College,  St.  Joseph,  Missouri; 
Historian,  Sara  Frances  Hinkle,  Northeast 
Center,  L.  S.  U.,  Monroe,  Louisiana.  It 
was  also  voted  that  the  convention  for 
the  next  year  would  be  held  .in  Lawton, 
Oklahoma,  with  the  Chi  Chapter  of  Cam- 
eron College  as  host. 

It  is  through  the  national  convention 
each  year  that  the  individual  chapters  of 
Phi  Theta  Kappa  are  banded  closer  together, 
and  it  is  made  truly  a  national  organiza- 
tion. 


DELTA   CHI    SIGMA    DANCE 

The  Delta  Chi  Sigma  entertained  at  a 
dance  in  the  college  auditorium  Saturday 
evening,  March  11,  using  as  their  theme  A 
Musical  Penthouse.  Receiving  were  Mrs. 
Richard  G.  Cox,  Miss  Mary  Otis  Mather, 
sponsor,  and  Misses  Mary  Robinson,  Bernice 
Phelps,  Jean  Hinshaw,  Lenore  Salter,  and 
Mary  Lou  Fullerton.  The  musical  idea  was 
carried  out  in  the  decorations.  The  stairs 
were  covered  in  white  and  decorated  with 
black  musical  notes.  The  walls  were  de- 
orated  with  silhouettes  of  musical  instru- 
ments, and  a  large  black  top  hat  centered 
the  room.  At  the  back  of  the  stage  was 
the  silhouette  of  a  boy  and  girl  jitterbug. 
The  ceiling  was  turned  into  a  blue  sky 
with  silver  stars.  The  Revelers  furnished 
the  music  for  the  dance.  During  the  even- 
ing punch  and  individual  cakes,  made  as 
miniature  drums,  were  served. 


JUNIOR    DANCE 

Saturday  evening,  February  11,  the  Junior 
Dance — "In  a  Viennese  Garden" — was  held 
in  an  improvised  garden  and  terrace  in  the 
college  auditorium.  The  ceiling  was  drapped 
with  thin  blue  muslin  covered  with  silver 
stars  and  the  lights  behind  the  sky  made 
the  stars  appear  to  twinkle.  Steps  led  up 
to  the  low  windows  which  formed  terraces 
and  between  the  window  trellises  entwined 
with  vines  were  placed.  On  either  side  of 
the  steps  leading  up  to  the  stage  vine- 
covered  lattices  were  placed,  and  the  steps 
had  been  terraced  with  artificial  grass  cov- 
ered with  flower  petals.  Before  the  stage 
a  rock-banked  pool  with  gold  fish  swimming 
in  it  added  reality  to  the  garden  setting. 
The  orchestra  was  playing  from  the  terraced 
stage.  In  the  south  end  of  the  auditorium 
were  vine  arbors  where  punch  and  cake 
were  served.  A  floor  show  was  presented 
at  intermission  by  students. 
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Brailowsky  Concert 

An  audience  of  Gulf  Park  students  and 
teachers  thrilled  to  the  exquisite  music  of 
Alexander  Brailowsky  as  he  was  presented 
in  piano  concert  here  at  the  college  audi- 
torium, Monday  evening,  March  27. 

Alexander  Brailowsky  is  a  noted  Russian 
pianit-t  whose  greatness  in  the  field  of 
music  has  been  acclaimed  by  innumerable 
critics.  His  Chopin  Cycle  was  heard  by 
9000  people  in  New  York  City.  It  was 
his  presentation  of  Chopin  that  so  thrilled 
his  Gulf  Park  audience.  However,  his 
gifts  are  not  confined  to  one  period  or 
composer  as  shown  by  his  choice  of  selec- 
tions in  his  program  here: 

Concerto  in  D  Minor Bach 

Pastorale  and   Capriccio Scarlatti 

Sonata,  Opus  27,  No.  2 Beethoven 

("Moonlight  Sonata") 
Fantasy   Impromptu 
Ballade  G  minor 

Nocturne    D    flat    major    }  _  Chopin 

Waltz  E  flat  major 
Polonaise  A  flat  major 

Prelude  G  major .  Rachmaninoff 

Ritual    Dance    of    Fire    De    Falla 

Impromptu    M    minor    Faure 

Rhaspsody    No.    6    Liszt 

Gulf  Park  was  indeed  fortunate  in  hav- 
ing the  opportunity  of  hearing  Mr. 
Brailowsky  play,  and  it  is  our  hope  that 
we  again  may  have  that  opportunity  re- 
peated. 


ATTEND   "MET"    PERFORMANCE 

A  special  bus  loaded  with  Gulf  Park  girls 
left  for  New  Orleans  on  Thursday  after- 
noon, April  13,  where  they  attended  "Aida," 
the  opening  performance  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Opera  Company. 

Several  students  also  attended  the  per- 
formance of  "La  Boheme"  on  Friday  night, 
"Carmen"  on  Saturday  afternoon,  and 
"Lohrengrin"  on  Saturday  night. 


The  Tulane  University  Glee  Club  gave 
its  annual  concert  Saturday  evening,  March 
25,  in  the  auditorium.  The  program  was 
sponsored  by  the  Gulf  Park  Glee  Club  and 
they  entertained  at  a  dance  after  the  pro- 
gram. The  Gulfport  High  School  Midship- 
men  furnished   the  music   for  the   dance. 


On  Wednesday  night,  March  15,  a  small 
group  of  music  students  and  friends  gather- 
ed in  Mr.  Davies'  studio  to  hear  Miss  Willa 
Mae  Redfield  play  Lisz's  Piano  Concerto  In 
A  Major.  Miss  Redfield  has  been  asked  to 
play  this  Concerto  with  the  Kansas  City 
orchestra  on  Sunday  afternoon,  March  26, 
and  many  of  her  friend's  had  requested  her 
to  play  it  for  them  before  leaving  for  Kansas 
City. 

By  way  of  introduction  Mr.  Davies  made 
a  few  preliminary  remarks  concerning  this 
type  of  composition,  after  which  Miss  Red- 
field  gave  a  brilliant  performance  of  the 
work,  Mr.  Davies  supplying  the  orchestral 
arrangement  on  a  second  piano. 

We  are  all  proud  to  know  that  Miss  Red- 
field  was  selected  to  play  this  concerto  in 
Kansas   City. 


Interesting   Lecture- 
Recital  by  Miss  Smith 

On  Tuesday,  February  28,  Miss  Lois 
Smith  gave  an  interesting  lecture-recital  on 
the  development  of  the  opera,  illustrating 
her  remarks  by  singing  several  excerpts 
from  some  of  the  early  as  well  as  the  more 
recent  operas. 

Miss  Smith,  who  a  few  years  ago,  was  a 
member  of  the  opera  companies  in  Munich 
and  Ulm,  Germany,  gave  a  detailed  and  in- 
teresting account  of  the  various  depart- 
ments which  combined,  produce  a  work  of 
this  kind.  She  explained  how  each  depart- 
ment was  first  perfected  as  a  unit  after 
which  they  were  all  co-ordinated  under  the 
leadership  of  the  conductor. 

Miss  Smith  spoke  of  the  enormous 
amount  of  detail  involved  in  the  production 
of  an  opera,  not  only  in  the  matter  of  music, 
but  in  the  making  of  scenery,  costumes  and 
props ;  in  the  training  of  choral  groups  as 
well  as  the  individual  singers.  After  months 
of  preparation  in  this  way  the  work  is  then 
welded  together  in  a  few  final  rehearsals 
under  the  absolute  control  of  the  conductor 
who  assumes  full  responsibility  for  its  final 
success  and  to  whom  everyone  is  dependent 
for  directions. 

To  illustrate  a  type  of  early  opera,  Miss 
Smith  sang  an  aria  from  Gluck's  opera 
Alceste  and  to  show  the  gradual  changes 
effected  in  opera  since  that  time  she  used 
as  illustrations  arias  from  Mozart's  Mar- 
riage, Weber's  Der  Freischutz,  Wagner's 
Tannhauser  and  Puccini's  Madam  Butterfly. 

A  large  group  of  music  students  and 
friends  attended  this  lecture  and  showed 
a  keen  interest  in  Miss  Smith's  remarks 
and  appreciation  of  her  excellent  singing 
of  the  numbers  selected. 


John  Temple  Graves 
Is  Commencement 
Speaker,  May  30th 

John  Temple  Graves  II,  outstanding  as  an 
editor,  author,  and  economist,  will  be  the 
speaker  at  the  commencement  exercises  on 
Tuesday  night,   May  30. 

Mr.  Graves  is  a  graduate  of  Princeton 
University  and  George  Washington  Univers- 
ity. He  has  served  on  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  New  York  Journal,  as  editor  of  the 
Palm  Beach  Florida  Times  and  of  the 
Jacksonville  Journal,  and  has  been  on  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Birmingham  Age- 
Herald  since  1929.  He  also  has  a  daily  edi- 
torial column  syndicated  to  Southern  news- 
papers. 

In  1919  Mr.  Graves  was  assistant  to  Ed- 
ward N.  Hurley  on  the  American  Peace 
Committee  in  Paris.  From  1919  to  1925  he 
acted  as  economist  for  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  in  Washington,  D.   C. 

One  of  Mr.  Graves'  latest  books  is  Tonight 
in  the  South.  He  has  also  written  essays, 
economic  reviews,  short  stories,  and  poems. 

John  Temple  Graves  is  thought  by  many 
to  be  the  outstanding  speaker  available  in 
the  South,  and  we  are  fortunate  in  having 
him  deliver  our  commencement  address. 


Miss  Redfield 
Is  Guest  Artist 


Miss  Willa  Mae  Redfield  accepted  an  in- 
vitation to  play  with  the  Kansas  City  Little 
Symphony  orchestra  on  Sunday  afternoon, 
March  26. 

The  concert  was  held  in  Atkins  Hall  of 
the  William  Rockhill  Nelson  Art  Gallery, 
where  an  audience  of  500  people,  including 
many  of  Miss  Redfield's  personal  friends, 
gathered  to  hear  her  play  the  Liszt  A  ma- 
jor concerto  with  the  orchestra  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  De  Ruberties.  Among  those 
present  to  hear  Miss  Redfield  was  the  well- 
known  pianist  and  teacher  Dumesnil  who 
complimented  her  on  her  performance. 

After  the  concert  a  reception  and  tea  was 
given  in  Miss  Redfield's  honor  by  her  form- 
er teacher,  Miss  Lois  Beach  Hunt,  100 
guests  being  present  to  greet  the  young 
artist.  Miss  Redfield  is  acting  as  supervisor 
of  practice  at  Gulf  Park  College  and  con- 
tinuing her  studies  with  Mr.  Albert  V. 
Davies. 


Dr.  Cox  In  Attendance 
at  American  Association 
Junior  College  Meeting 

On  March  6  Dr.  Richard  G.  Cox  returned 
from  the  19th  annual  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Junior  Colleges  which 
convened  at  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  with  15 
out  of  the  19  past  presidents  in  attendance. 
Representatives  from  junior  colleges  in 
every  state  were  present,  Dr.  Cox  reported. 
He  was  an  honor  guest  at  the  presidents' 
banquet  when  all  the  past  presidents  sat 
at  a  table  and  answered  questions  of  junior 
college  presidents.  Dr.  Cox  stated  that  he 
was  glad  to  be  back  where  the  sun  was 
shining  and  where  there  was  no  ice  and 
snow.  For  the  chapel  program  Tuesday 
March  7,  Dr.  Cox  discussed  his  trip  and  the 
place  the  junior  college  takes  in  the  present 
educational  set  up.  The  statistics  of  the 
growth  of  junior  colleges  since  1920  sur- 
prised the  student  body.  Gulf  Park  was 
one  of  the  pioneers  in  this  field  of  educa- 
tion and  Dr.  Cox  was  one  of  the  organizers 
of  the  American  Association  of  Junior 
Colleges. 


NAVAL  OFFICERS  ARE  GUESTS 

During  the  week  of  April  7  through  April 
14,  two  United  States  Naval  Destroyers,  the 
U.  S.  S.  Cummings  and  the  U.  S.  S.  Dale, 
were  docked  in  Gulfport.  On  Wednesday 
evening,  April  12,  the  officers  of  the  two 
ships  were  guests  of  Mrs.  Cox  at  a  dinner 
given  in  the  dining  room.  In  addition  to  the 
members  of  the  faculty  who  accompanied 
the  officers,  the  student  body  was  represent- 
ed by  the  President  of  the  Senior  Class,  Miss 
Jean  Warner. 

As  the  guests  entered  the  dining  room, 
the  student  body  sang  "America"  and  "I 
See  A  Ship  A  Sailing."  between  the  courses 
the  dance  students  presented  the  following 
numbers:  Smoothe  Sailing,  Mary  Catherine 
Shelby  and  Sue  Whitty;  Titana,  Marjorie 
Kane;  Rhythm  Tap,  Pat  Davies  and  Betty 
Lee  Greenawalt;  Anchors  Aweigh,  Mary 
Catherine  Shelby  and  Sue  Whitty;  Mary 
Florence  Brisco  sang  "My  Lover  Is  a  Fish- 
erman," and  then  by  request  of  the  officers 
sang  "On  The  Lone  Prairie.." 

Nancy  Broeder,  Helen  Hiller,  Mildred 
Stevens  and  Neva  Culpepper  gave  a  skit, 
"The  Discovery  of  America."  Miss  Helen 
Garvey  graciously  toasted  the  Navy  and  Lt. 
Commander  Todd  of  the  U.  S.  S.  Cummings 
responded.  Mr.  Cooke  introduced  the  local 
guests  and  Lt.  Commander  Todd  who  in  turn 
introducted  the  other  officers  of  the  Cum- 
mings  and   the   Dale. 
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ART  STUDIO 

This  last  month  or  so  the  students  over 
in  the  Art  Studio  have  been  specializing  in 
water  colors  of  flowers  and  still  life.  The 
new  exhibit  is  up  and  the  floral  studies  on 
display  are  those  of  Bertha  Hohenberg,  Gail 
Norment,  Vaughn  Enslin,  Gene  Hopkins, 
Mary  Lu  Fullerton,  and  Pat  Keller. 

A  group  of  pen  and  ink,  and  pencil  sketch- 
es have  been  done  by  Betty  Lee  Greenawalt, 
Pat  Keller,  Mary  Lu  Nicholas,  Gail  Norment, 
Jackie  Young,  Nan  Hatch,  Blanche  Shaw 
and  Shirley  Van  Dolah. 

The  costume  design  class  has  centered 
its  interest  on  period  costumes  and  sources. 
The  drawings  being  shown  are  those  of 
Harriette  Fuss,  Betty  Lee  Greenawalt. 
Mary  Lu  Nichols,  Dorothy  Wilcox,  Nan 
Hatch  and  Catherine  Mitchell. 

The  interior  decoration  class  is  working 
on  wall  elevations  of  period  furniture. 
Barabara  Langworthy,  Betty  Lee  Greena- 
walt, Helen  Herzfeld,  Dorothy  Hollman, 
Katherine  Kolb,  Dorothy  Ellington  and  Peg- 
gy Kent  are   exhibiting  their   drawings. 

Bonnie  Redfield  has  just  finished  a  still 
life   study   in  oil. 


Fresh,  Feminine, 
Fragile—Fashion's 
New  Spring  Notes 

The  spirit  of  the  new  spring  clothes  is 
young,  fresh,  fragile  and  feminine;  and 
the  sensation  of  the  Paris  openings  was 
the  shortness  of  skirts.  Two  exciting  new 
classics  make  their  entrance  for  Spring  and 
you'll  revel  in  the  softness  of  their  tweed; 
the  subtlety  of  their  exquisite  colorings. 
The  coat  of  the  suit  is  straight,  boxy — the 
sort  that  is  indispensable  for  travel,  cam- 
pus, or  country.  The  compose  suit  has 
youth  written  in  every  line  of  the  short  fit- 
ted jacket   and   widely  flaring  skirt. 

As  for  the  new  spring  coats,  there  are 
two  silhouettes.  One  is  corseleted  to  the 
hip-bone  and  then  flared;  and  the  other 
is  straight  loose  school  girl's  coat,  full 
length  or  a  bit  shorter,  with  one  button 
at  the  neck  and  a  round  turnover  collar. 


New  prints  are  marvelous  worn  under 
loose  pastel  woolen  coats  or  coats  of  bril- 
liant scarlet  or  navy.  The  prints  are  tiny, 
neat  designs  by  day.  Colossal  bouquets  by 
night.  Plan  for  a  bright  spring  meeting  in 
a  shirred  pink  frock  set  off  with  a  white 
straw  hat  upturned. 

Sports  clothes  are  more  novel  than  ever 
and  the  new  Mexicana  sports  dresses  di- 
vided in  three  new  colors  are  the  rage. 
White  sharkskin  shirt-waist  dresses  are  still 
news.  Slacks  and  shorts  are  becoming  more 
and  more  popular.  Sissy-soft  shirts  top 
precisely  cut  slacks  in  rancous  play  cottons 
or  smooth  dinner  suedes.  Try  a  pair  of 
stark  slacks  over  a  one-piece  play-suit  of 
lime  sharkskin — very  new  over  a  one-piece 
play-suit  of  violet  silk.  The  long  and 
short  of  the  new  shorts  takes  in  everything 
from  Bermuda  knee-lengths  to  under-pin^- 
fore  scanties. 

In  colors  you  get  navy  blue,  of  course — 
never  black,  unless  it's  stiff  silk.  It  might 
be  a  dark  bluish  green  or  teal  gray  with 
touches  of  chalk  white  at  the  neck.  Look 
at  Shepard's  checks  or  stripes,  or  if  you 
want  a  silk  suit,  try  polka  dots  in  white  on 
dark  blue  or  brown.  If  you  like  the  brown 
school,  try  cafe  au  lait,  clay  tones,  and 
tobacco  brown.  The  spirit  and  flare  that 
is  most  admired  is  summed  up  in  the  new 
colors,  such  as:  rich  cathedral  colors, 
pajonicas,  rust,  spring  wine,  beige,  carrier 
and  egg-shell  blue,  chartruese  and  cyclemen. 
New  color  combinations  are  raspberry  with 
aqua,  down  pink  with  grey,  wedgewood  blue 
with  raspberry,  aqua  with  marigold. 

Hats  are  still  crazy  but  in  a  different 
way.  Young  moderns  are  wearing  delicious 
bonnets  and  Breton  sailors  clapped  on  the 
back  of  their  heads.  They  have  Buster 
Brown  streamers  falling  down  behind.  But 
newest  of  all  are  small  hats,  set  straight 
on  the  head  and  way  down  on  the  forehead. 
They  look  top-heavy  with  flowers  and  rib- 
bon trimming. 

Evening  dresses  are  made  of  net,  usually 
white  net,  pleated,  and  trimmed  with  lace. 
Summery  cottons  are  in  again,  especially 
white  pique  with  appliqued  pique  flowers. 
Dotted  Swiss,  organdie  and  old  fashioned 
eyelet  embroidery  are  once  more  in  vogue. 
Look  at  flowered  printed  taffetas  of  a  thin, 
soft  summer  weight.  Evening  clothes  have 
full  skirts  and  the  newest  of  these  are 
gypsy  styles  with  their  white  loose  blouses 
and  brightly  colored  skirts.  Be  lithe  as 
a  dryad  in  a  molded  bodice  with  it's  waist- 
line newly  drapped  to  the  hips,  or  run 
riot  with  color  in  a  new  silk  print. 

Added  attractions  to  your  new  spring 
collections  are  novel  accessories.  Have  you 
seen  the  new  chenille  snoods  for  town  and 
country?  Try  the  bed-of -flowers  dinner 
hat  embellished  with  a  taffeta  bow.  Or  a 
frost-pink  grape  cluster  necklace  and 
bracelet. 
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During  the  evening  there  were  three  call 
out  dances  for  the  maskers.  For  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  courts  and  guests  there  was  a 
dance  by  the  knight  and  ladies  and  a  solo 
dance  by  Betty  Ferguson. The  third  call  out 
was  followed  by  the  grand  march  of  the 
two  courts  after  which  King  Oberon  invited 
the  guests  to  join  in  the  dancing. 


The  annual  Atheson  Ball  sponsored  by  the 
Athletic  Association  and  the  Bit  and  Spur 
Club  of  Gulf  Park  College  was  held  Friday 
evening,  February  17.  The  theme  of  the  ball 
reverted  to  Fairyland,  the  ball  being  dec- 
orated to  represent  a  forest  scene  forming 
a  background  for  King  Oberon  and  Queen 
Titania. 

The  ball  opened  with  the  King,  Jean  Hin- 
shaw,  and  his  Dukes,  Minnie  L.  Kirkpatrick, 
Jean  Wilson,  Nancy  Barnhart,  and  Mary  V. 
deYampert,  on  the  throne.  The  train  bear- 
ers were  Zenobia  Pratt  and  Margaret  Wils- 
ford.  After  the  sounding  of  the  trumpets 
the  master  of  ceremonies,  Shirley  Van 
Dolah,  announced  the  entrance  of  the  queen. 
The  queen,  Betty  Andres,  and  her  maids, 
Eleanor  Frame,  Lenore  Salter,  Dorothy  Holl- 
man,  and  Virginia  Whitcomb,  entered  with 
the  ushers  and  were  escorted  to  the  throne. 
The  ushers  were  Betty  Belcher,  Nan  Hatch, 
and  Mary  Jane  Mansur.  The  maskers,  mem- 
bers of  the  athletic  association,  then  en- 
tered. 

In  the  afternoon  the  knights  of  the  Bit 
and  Spur  Club  competed  in  a  riding  tourna- 
ment for  the  honor  of  reigning  as  the  visit- 
ing court  to  Oberon.  The  tournament  was 
won  by  the  Knights  of  the  Crimson  Tide, 
Alice  Johnston,,  who  crowned  Mary  Lu  Ful- 
lerton  as  queen.  Other  Knights  winning 
places  in  the  court  were  Knight  of  Stone 
Mountain,  Margaret  Winship,  with  Augusta 
Woodliff;  Knight  of  the  Pelican,  Norris 
Williamson,  with  Margaret  Nash ;  Knight 
of  the  Prairie,  Evelyn  Dawson,  with  Mavis 
Theriot;  and  Knight  of  Penn  State,  Char- 
lotte Sheffer,  with  Zorah  Dill.  The  train- 
bearers  was  Dorothy  Nelson  and  the  Crown 
Bearer,  Constance  Key. 

Other  knights  and  ladies  taking  part  in 
the  ball  were  Elizabeth  Ramsay  and  Shirley 
Lay,  Bernice  Beyer  and  Marjorie  Weiner, 
and  Donaldine  Myers,  Faye  Wimberly 
and  Dorothy  Durand,  Louise  LaFlamme 
and  Gail  Norment,  Betty  Sue  Kienzle 
and  Mary  Love  Hale,  Dorothy  Bett 
Ritzhaupt  and  Norma  Thulin,  Sarah  Gilles- 
pie and  Mary  Jean  Burns,  Bernice  Phelps 
and  Muriel  Pasquier,  and  Jean  Warner  and 
Patricia  Keller. 


May  Pageant  May  5 

Plans  have  been  forging  ahead  rapidly 
on  the  coming  May  Pageant,  which  is  to  be 
held  at  the  College  on  May  5.  Song  prac- 
tices have  already  been  started  in  the  audi- 
torium, specialty  numbers  rehearsed  in 
private,  and  the  setting  for  this  different, 
modern  idea  quickly  takes  form  on  the  back 
campus.  The  theme  for  this  year's  pag- 
eant is  to  be  a  Gulf  Park  Cruise.  The 
setting  is  to  take  place  at  the  wharf  in 
Havana. 

As  has  already  been  announced,  Miss 
Jean  Henshaw  was  elected  to  reign  as 
May  Queen  at  the  festival.  The  following 
girls  were  chosen  to  act  as  maids  in  her 
court:  Betty  Andres,  Betty  Ferguson,  Zelda 
Fleischer,  Frances  Freiler,  Alice  Johnston, 
Minnie  Lou  Kirkpatrick,  Marilyn  Mason, 
Bernice  Phelps,  Mary  Robinson,  Jean  War- 
ner, Elizabeth  Wheeler,  and  Virginia  Whit- 
comb. 


Sunday  afternoon,  April  16th,  the  semi- 
finals of  the  Spring  Tennis  Tournament 
were  played  off  between  Neva  Culpepper 
and  Mary  V.  DeYampert  and  Sarah  Gil- 
lespie and  Lenore  Salter.  It  was  a  very 
exciting  match  with  many  spectacular  plays 
by  each  of  the  contestants.  However,  Neva 
and  Mary  V.  Just  just  couldn't  be  beaten, 
and  the  final  score  proved  them  the  win- 
ners.   6-1,    6-1. 

The  following  morning  the  finals  were 
played  with  Neva  and  Mary  V.  coming  up 
against  Mimi  Pace  and  Babe  Sorelle.  This 
game  was  a  continuation  of  the  day  before's 
with  some  very  pretty  shots  by  all  four. 
But  it  seems  that  Neva  and  Mary  V.  are 
an  unbeatable  pair,  and  they  came  through 
the  tournament  victorious  with  the  final 
score  being  6-1,  6-1. 


Miss  Lucy  Hatcher,  Gulf  Park  College, 
reviewed  the  novel,  ALL  THIS — AND 
HEAVEN  TOO  by  Rachel  Field,  at  the  tea 
sponsored  by  the  Miriam  Sunday  School 
Class  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  Mon- 
day afternoon ,  March  28,  at  the  Great 
Southern  Country  Club.  The  reception 
rooms  were  decorated  with  white  and  laven- 
der stock  and  wisteria. 
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BIT  AND  SPUR 


Wednesday  morning,  April  12,  members 
of  the  Bit  and  Spur  Club  presented  the  fol- 
lowing riding  program:  Park  riding,  Eliza- 
beth Ramsay  on  Stepping  Gretchen;  West- 
ern riding,  Evelyn  Dawson  on  Rosie ;  show 
riding,  Faye  Wimberly  on  Mona  LaDare; 
hunting,  Bernice  Phelps  on  Sazerac ;  gaits, 
three-gaited  saddle  horse,  walk,  Mary  Lou 
Fullerton  on  Stepping  Gretchen  and  Jean 
Warner  on  Copper  Coin ;  trot,  Margaret  Win- 
ship  on  Gipsy  Queen  and  Elizabeth  Ramsay 
on  Ichabod ;  Canter,  Margaret  Winship  on 
Gipsy  Queen  and  Mary  Lou  Fullerton  on 
Gretchen ;  f  ive-gaited  saddle  horses,  Alice 
Johnston  on  Rosie  and  Faye  Wimberly  on 
Mona  LaDare;  rack,  four  beat  gait,  Alice 
Johnston  on  Dictator  and  Faye  Wimberly 
on  Mona  LaDare;  jumping,  hunters  over 
two  jumps,  Sheelah  Rafferty  on  Doll  and 
Bernice  Phelps  on  Sazerac;  hunt  team  over 
four  jumps,  Bernice  Phelps,  Alice  Johnston, 
and  Sheelah  Rafferty,  with  the  same  group 
taking  two  jumps  and  a  triple  bar. 


Some  sizzling  steak.  Ummm,  ummm!  A 
big,  blazing  fire;  sizzling  steaks;  golden 
toasted  marshmallows ;  songs.  Yes,  the  Jet 
Maskers'  steak  fry  on  the  beach  on  April 
18  was  quite  a  success.  In  fact,  it  was  such 
a  success  that  the  club  has  scheduled 
several  more  in  the  near  future.  Here's 
to  the  near  future! 


ATTEND    LA.    HORSE   SHOW 

On  Sunday,  April  23,  Miss  Indie  Sinclair 
and  Miss  Sibyl  Knoth,  accompanied  by 
Bernice  Phelps,  Selma  Sayeg,  Margaret  Win- 
ship  and  Eleanor  Frame,  attended  the 
Louisiana  State  Horse  Show  which  was  held 
in  the  recently  constructed  Agricultural 
Center  at  Baton  Rouge. 

They  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a  Gulf 
Park  girl,  Faye  Wimberly,  win  several  rib- 
bons and  a  trophy  in  this  Show. 

Margaret  Winship  also  had  the  good  luck 
to  win  a  cake  in  the  "cake  walk"  which  was 
sponsored  by  the  Department  of  Home 
Economics  of  L.  S.  U. 


Cruise  Banquet 
Mid  Delightful 
Tropical  Setting 

Another  Caribbean  Cruise  has  come  to  an 
end,  and  another  cruise  banquet  was  given 
in  honor  of  those  happy  girls  who  returned 
to  Gulf  Park  with  so  many  interesting 
things  to  tell. 

Many  exclamations  wore  heard  as  the 
crowd  entered  the  dining  room.  Each  table 
was  decorated  with  a  miniature  tropical  is- 
land on  which  the  life  of  tbo  Caribbean  was 
depicted  by  tiny  natives,  baskets  of  tiny 
fruit,  tropical  plants,  and  all  that  makes  the 
country    so    romantic. 

Ocean-blue  lanterns  gave  the  room  a  sea- 
faring atmosphere  as  did  the  flags  and 
ship  motifs  on  the  walls. 

The  party  started  with  the  singing  of 
America,  followed  with  the  blessing  by  Dr. 
Cox.  Still  feelingi  in  the  spirit  of  song,  the 
entire  group  sang  two  of  Gulf  Park's 
favorites,  Here's  To  Gulf  Park  and  Hearts 
And  Voices.  The  program  continued  with 
the  trio  singing  I  Left  My  Little  Spanish 
Girl.  A  very  appropriate  toast  was  offered 
the  cruise  party  by  Miss  Mary  Otis  Mather. 
The  response  was  given  by  Dr.  Cox. 

The  banquet  was  climaxed  with  the  sing- 
ing of  the  Alma  Mater,  and  the  cruise  girls, 
still  dreaming  of  tropical  climes,  were  ready 
to  settle  down  to  the  final  lap  of  the  school 
year. 

Mrs.  Cord  was  responsible  for  planning 
these  very  attractive  decorations,  and  giv- 
ing the  dining  room  this  most  appealing 
setting. 


EASTER    SERVICES 


At  7:30  on  Easter  morning  the  Easter 
service,  sponsored  by  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  was 
given  in  the  Auditorium.  The  service  was 
opened  by  the  Glee  Club  singing  "Sing  With 
All  the  Sons  of  Glory,"  which  was  followed 
by  the  reading  of  the  scripture.  The  girls 
then  arose  and  walked  up  on  the  stage  and 
placed  flowers  on  a  large  white  cross.  Mrs. 
Cox  read  an  inspiring  poem  "The  Cross," 
and  Mary  Florence  Briscoe  sang  "I  Walked 
Today  When  Jesus  Walked."  Betty  Fergu- 
son then  read  "Oh,  Thou  Whoe'er  Thou 
Art"  and  the  student  body  rose  and  sang 
"Christ  the  Lord  Is  Risen  Today." 

The  services  ended  with  the  Y-Cabinet 
carrying  the  cross  of  flowers  into  the  din- 
ing room  where  it  was  placed  on  a  pedestal 
at  the  south  window  where  it  made  a 
beautiful  decoration  for  Easter  Day. 
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On  Tuesday,  March  21,  in  the  college 
auditorum,  the  Jet  Maskers  presented  "The 
Summoning  of  Everyman."  The  presenta- 
tion of  this  morality  play  has  become  an 
annual  tradition  at  Gulf  Park  and  it  has 
been   presented  for  five  consecutive  years. 

Jean  Wilson  started  the  play  as  the  mes- 
senger after  "Ase's  Death"  had  been  play- 
ed on  the  piano  by  Miss  Beatrice  Fretwell. 
The  voice  of  God,  read  by  Miss  Willietta 
Evans,  called  Death,  played  by  Shirley  Van 
Dolah,  to  go  to  Everyman  and  tell  him  to 
make  a  fearful  reckoning.  Everyman  was 
played  by  Minnie  Lou  Kirkpatrick,  and  she 
skillfully  portrayed  each  mood  of  Every- 
man. When  Everyman  entered  the  stage, 
Deceit,  played  by  Helene  Herzfeld,  and  Cow- 
ardice, played  by  Shirley  Lay,  were  plot- 
ting against  him.  With  Everyman  was  Fel- 
low, a  fair  weather  friend,  and  Conscience, 
played  by  Virginia  Sale,  and  Mary  Jane 
Hermann  respectively.  They  had  come  to 
the  market  place  to  buy  goods;  here  they 
were  joined  by  Cousin,  Julia  Norris,  Kin- 
dred, Rosemary  Fair,  Conceit,  Margaret 
Harrison.  The  merchants  entered  with  their 
wares.  Everyman  would  not  buy  tarnished 
friendship  from  Malice,  Patty  Lou  Ellis, 
nor  from  Faith,  Dorothy  Wilcox  who  had 
the  pearl  of  Virture.  It  was  only  when 
Evil,  played  by  Marilynn  Mason,  entered 
with  the  Stone  of  Folly,  that  Everyman 
along  with  his  friends  bids  his  every 
treasure  and  at  the  tense  moment  offers 
his  soul.  Death  appears  and  asks  Every- 
man if  he  has  forgotten  his  God.  Evil 
scampers  off  with  the  appearance  of  Death, 
followed  by  everyone  but  Everyman.  Death 
tells  Everyman  of  the  fearful  reckoning 
which  he  must  make,  and  then  leaves.  Then 
Viginia  Gilliland  enters  as  the  servant,  bear- 
ing torches  to  bring  more  light.  Goods 
enters  and  tells  Everyman  that  he  will  for- 
sake him  because  he  has  made  too  great 
a  thing  of  him.  Goods  was  played  by 
Mary  Ellen  Watrous.  Everyman  is  for- 
saken by  everyone  but  Good  Deeds,  Jean 
Warner,    and    Knowledge,    Frances   Freiler. 


Everyman  calls  his  five  helpers,  Discretion, 
Puds  Pratt,  Beauty,  Barbara  Ann  Lang- 
worthy,  Five  Wits,  Mary  Robinson,  and 
Strength,  Nan  Hatch.  They  stay  by  his 
side  and  he  goes  to  Confession,  Marge  Wil- 
liams, and  receives  contrition  for  his  sins. 
Then  all  desert  him  except  Knowledge  and 
Good  Deeds,  and  he  goes  into  his  grave. 
Knowledge  says  that  "God  forgives  U3 
evermore." 

The  cast  and  production  staff  made  pos- 
sible a  fine  interpretation  and  an  excel- 
lently integrated  composition,  and  the 
spiritual  essense  of  the  old  morality  play 
was  preserved  and  presented  to  the  audience 
in   a   finished  performance. 

Miss  Helen  Garvey  and  Miss  Ida  Mae 
Goe  were  the  directors,  and  Zelda  Fleischer 
was   the  assisstant  student   director. 


See   Ploy,   "Idiot's    Delight" 

Saturday  afternoon,  March  3,  Miss  Helen 
Garvey,  Miss  Lucy  Hatcher,  and  Miss  Ida 
Mae  Goe  accompanied  the  entire  speech  de- 
partment to  New  Orleans  to  attend  the 
play,  "Idiot's  Delight."  They  had  dinner  at 
Arnaud's,  attended  the  play,  and  returned 
to  the  college  by  bus  after  the  play. 


"LONELY    BURIAL"    ENACTED 

Lonely  Burial,  a  one  act  play  written  by 
Miss  Lucy  Louise  Hatcher,  Academic  Dean 
of  Gulf  Park  College,  was  presented  by 
members  of  the  Speech  Department  from 
the  broadcasting  studio  of  W.  G.  C.  M. 
on  Wednesday  evening,  March   15. 

The  play,  Lonely  Burial,  was  awarded 
first  place  in  the  latest  Mississippi  Federa- 
tion of  Women's  Clubs  contest. 

Miss  Hatcher  is  a  member  of  many  na- 
tional organizations  as  the  National  Lea- 
gue of  American  Pen  Women,  P.  E.  0. 
Sisterhood,  and  the  American  Association 
of  University  Women.  She  is  a  winner  of 
state  awards  in  the  Mississippi  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs  in  Pageantry,  Poetry, 
Essay,  Short  Story,  and  One  Act  Play  in 
the  last  few  years. 

Poetry  written  by  Miss  Hatcher  appears 
frequently  in  poetry  journals,  newspaper 
columns,  and  magazines.  She  has  won 
three  national  awards  in  poetry  in  the  last 
two  years. 

In  the  radio  presentation  of  the  play 
Miss  Jean  Warner  gave  the  mountain  set- 
ting and  introduced  the  characters.  The 
students  portraying  the  rugged  mountaineer 
people  were  Marge  Williams,  Janice  Pickle- 
simer,  Jean  Wilson,  and  Cleda  Villines. 
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"Second  Fiddle" 
Scores  Success 


Dr.  John  McBrgde 
Enthralls  Audience 


The  Jet  Maskers  presented  a  farce-comedy, 
"Second  Fiddle"  by  Guernsey  Le  Pelley, 
Thursday  evening,  March  2,  in  the  college 
auditorium,  under  the  direction  of  Miss 
Helen  Garvey  and  Miss  Ida  Mae  Goe.  In 
the  play  many  entanglements  result  when 
a  man  marries  the  wrong  girl  by  mistake, 
and  the  plot  becomes  even  more  involved 
when  his  fiancee  appears.  The  cast  fol- 
lows: Minnie  Carson,  Mary  Jane  Mansur; 
Marion  Baker,  Laura  Jeanne  Markham ; 
Joan  Keller,  Mary  Kathryn  Shelby;  Wil- 
bur, the  butler,  David  Miller:  Janet  Wil- 
liams, Zelda  Fleischer;  Harold  Werple, 
Oscar  Cassibry;  Dorothy  Van  Stratten,  Bet- 
ty Ferguson;  Mrs.  Keeler,  Jayne  Swartz- 
baugh ;  Mr.  Crouch,  the  lawyer,  Wade  Ous- 
ley. 

On  Thursday  night,  April  20,  the  play 
was  repeated  with  great  success  before  a 
large  audience  of  friends  and  admirers  at 
Gulfport  High  School. 


Speech  Students 
Present  Recital 


Two  Senior  speech  students,  Jean  Warner 
and  Frances  Freiler,  were  presented  in  a 
graduate  recital  on  Friday  evening,  April  21. 

A  lecture  recital,  "Dream  Tapestry,"  was 
given  by  Frances  Freiler.  Jean  Warner  re- 
viewed the  currently  popular  novel,  All  This 
and  Heaven  Too,  by  Rachel  Field. 

Following  the  performance  a  reception 
was  held  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Cox  honoring  the 
girls. 

SENIOR   CLASS    HAS    OUTING 

Sunday  afternoon,  March  26,  the  Sen- 
ior Class  of  the  college  was  enter- 
tained with  a  hay  ride  and  picnic 
at  Sunkist  where  the  group  sunbath- 
ed, hiked  and  played  games.  A  chicken 
box  supper  was  served  and  the  class  re- 
turned to  the  college.  Miss  Willietta  Evans, 
class  sponsor,  and  Miss  Jean  Warner,  class 
president,  were  in  charge  of  the  arrange- 
ments. 


Sunday  evening,  February  19,  the  Jet 
Maskers  entertained  at  a  Valentine  tea  in 
the  work  shop  from  5  to  6  o'clock.  The  only 
light  was  furnished  by  Japanese  lanterns. 
The  tea  tables  were  centered  with  red  carna- 
tions and  red  candles. 


Dr.  John  M.  McBryde,  Professor  of  Eng- 
lish and  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of 
Tulane  University,  completely  enthralled 
the  Gulf  Park  audience  with  his  lecture  on 
Uncle  Remus  stories  and  Chaucerian  animal 
fables  on   Friday   evening,   March    10. 

In  his  lecture  Dr.  McBryde  showed  how 
in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  in 
many  countries  of  Europe  there  developed 
a  literary  beast-epic  of  extensive  propor- 
tions, with  Reynard  the  Fox  as  hero;  how 
these  animal  tales  came  to  England  at  least 
a  hundred  years  prior  to  Chaucer  and  are 
represented  in  his  story  of  Chauntecleer 
and  Pertelote ;  and  how  in  some  way  they 
came  to  Africa  and  centuries  later  were 
brought  in  by  slaves  to  the  New  World, 
where  they  took  literary  form  in  the  hands 
of  Joel   Chandler  Harris. 

Dr.  McBryde  not  only  had  interesting  ma- 
terial for  his  lecture,  but  he  combined 
scientific  knowledge  with  the  power  of  ex- 
pression. 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Gilmer  (Dorothy  Dix  has  said 
of  him:  "More  than  anyone  else  I  know  he 
possesses  the  Barrie  qualities  of  gay  whim- 
sey,  of  sly  humor  coupled  with  a  tender  see- 
ing into  the  heart  of  things.  He  has  the 
gift  of  tongues,  a  picturesque  personality, 
a  Southern  accent  that  is  as  rich  as  cream 
and  worth  the  price  of  admission  alone,  and 
whether  he  is  delving  in  folklore  and  telling 
of  the  adventures  of  Brer  Rabbit,  or  wheth- 
er he  is  treating  a  beast  epic  from  prehis- 
toric times  to  the  latest  comic  newspaper, 
he  is  always  interesting  and  amusing,  and 
holds  his  audience  spellbound.  And  what 
more  can  you  ask?"  Dr.  McBryde  did,  in- 
deed, display  his  magnetic  personality. 


*Triendsh  ip' ' 

We  expect  too  much  of  friendship. 
Friends  are  not  idols  to  be  worshipped,  but 
are  normal  human  beings,  who  happen  to 
possess  qualities  that  we  admire.  We  set 
the  standards  of  friendship  too  high,  be- 
cause we  do  not  expect  to  find  a  single 
weakness  in  a  friend.  When  we  find  a  weak- 
ness, or  fault,  we  cry  out  that  we  have 
been  disillusioned,  or  we  are  disappointed 
in  that  person.  If  you  would  judge  a  friend 
impartially,  weigh  the  things  you  like 
about  her  against  the  things  you  dislike. 
If  her  likeable  qualities  excel,  forget  the 
unlikeable  ones  and  make  her  your  friend, 
or  tell  her  what  you  dislike  about  her  and 
help  her  to  overcome  these  qualities.  If  she 
is  a  true  friend,  she  will  take  your  criticism 
in  the  spirit  you  gave  it,  and  do  her  best 
to  be  the  kind  of  friend  she  knows  you 
would  like  her  to  be. 

— Minnie   Lou   Kirkpatrick 
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View  Beauties  of 
Natchez  Country 


Starting  out  at  7:00  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing seems  very  early  to  go  on  a  trip,  but 
the  girls  were  so  excited  on  going  to  Nat- 
chez that  the  time  made  very  little  dif- 
ference. We  were  off!  The  busses  drove 
on  down  the  highway  and  we  knew  this 
trip  was  going  to  be  the  most  interest- 
ing we  had  ever  taken. 

Our  first  stop  was  at  Jackson  where 
we  saw  the  State  Capitol.  We  were  direct- 
ed entirely  through  it,  from  the  Museum 
in  the  basement  to  the  Governor's  Private 
Chambers.  The  structure,  materials  used, 
and  the  cost  was  conveyed  to  us  by  a  very 
interesting  lecturer.  From  there  we  went 
to  the  Heidleburg  Hotel  for  lunch.  The 
management  accommodated  us  with  two 
lovely  suites  of  rooms.  Soon  we  were  on 
our  way  again. 

Vicksburg  held  for  us  a  very  important 
scene.  This  National  Park  was  the  battle- 
field for  both  the  North  and  the  South. 
Girls  from  both  districts  were  interested. 

Natchez  was  reached  about  dusk  that 
Sunday  evening.  After  finding  our  lug- 
gage and  getting  our  rooms  adjusted,  Mr. 
Cooke  told  us  about  the  negro  spirituals 
that  were  to  be  sung  that  night  at  the 
Negro  church.  We  all  attended  and  it  was 
very  good.  I  am  sure  that  every  girl  en- 
joyed the  unusual  entertainment.  The  di- 
rector of  this  chorus  is  a  graduate  of 
Havard  University.  After  hearing  these 
spirituals,  the  group  went  back  to  the 
hotel  and  readily  went  to  bed. 

Bright  and  early  the  next  morning  we 
started  on  the  tour  of  the  Colonial  homes. 
At  the  first  residence  visited  we  were 
cordially  welcomed  by  the  founder  of  this 
Pilgrimage,  Mrs.  Balfour  Miller.  We  were 
directed  through  the  magnificent  "The 
Burns"  which  has  one  of  the  few  spiral 
staircases  in  the  world.  To  relate,  in  detail, 
each  one  of  these  exquisite,  Southern  man- 
sions, would  take  pages  and  pages,  so  I 
will  only  name  a  few  visited,  and  describe 
the  most  impressive  homes  we  saw.  "Kings 
Tavern,"  the  oldest  tavern  in  existence  on 
the  Natchez  Trail;  "D'Evereux,"  "Linden," 
and  "Monmouth"  were  visited  in  the  morn- 
ing. After  this  enjoyable  tour,  we  returned 
to  town  for  lunch,  and  to  await  the  after- 
noon  and   more  beautiful  homes. 


The  most  impressive  home  visited,  in 
some  of  the  girls'  opinion  was  "Monteigne." 
This  home  is  owned  by  Mrs.  Mary  Worrell 
Kendall.  Classic  and  beautiful,  it  is  sur- 
rounded by  grounds  that  match  in  perfec- 
tion and  it  is  built  on  what  is  generally 
thought  to  have  been  an  old  fort.  The  land 
is  part  of  an  original  Spanish  grant.  Mon- 
teigne is  famous  for  its  beautiful  grounds 
and  gardens  which  include  a  superb  rose 
garden  and  a  variety  of  magnificent  camel- 
lia japonicas  and  azaleas.  The  bricked  pav- 
ed court  in  the  back  is  an  echo  of  the  time 
when  bandannaed  mammies  watched  over 
children  under  trees  colorful  with  inter- 
woven wisteria  and  cherokee  roses. 

The  house  with  its  Romanesque  columns 
and  wrought  iron  balustrades  is  furnished 
and  embellished  with  handsome  antiques. 
In  the  hallway,  the  hand-blocked  Zuber 
wallpapers  and  black  and  white  Mosaic 
marble  floors  form  a  fitting  background 
for  the  original  Queen  Anne  grandfather 
clock,  dated  1700,  and  a  pair  of  William 
and  Mary  chairs  made  in  England  in  1680, 
bearing  the  coat  of  arms  of  the  House 
of  Orange.  These  museum  pieces  together 
with  the  18th  century  mirrors,  the  Vene- 
tian and  Waterford  chandeliers,  the  Buhl 
cabinet,  the  chelcea  lamp  inspire  dreams 
of  the  old  South. 

When  this  afternoon  tour  was  over,  we 
had  time  to  shop  or  rest,  as  our  next  en- 
tertainment was  the  Confederate  Ball  Tab- 
leaux which  was  to  be  enacted  that  night. 

We  had  excellent  seats,  as  the  curtains 
went  up.  The  stage  of  the  theatre  was 
decorated  with  a  fountain,  shrubbery, 
azaleas,  and  lovely  flowers.  Mrs.  White, 
Governor  White's  wife,  was  present,  and  a 
lovely  bouquet  was  given   her. 

Mrs.  Miller  announced  our  presence  there 
too. 

The  play  was  very  beautiful  with  old 
Southern  costumes  and  scenery.  The  Pil- 
grimage Garden  Club  sponsored  this  play 
about  William  T.   Martin   settling  Natchez. 

The  next  morning,  Tuesday,  we  started 
back  home.  Our  first  stop  was  Baton 
Rouge  where  we  saw  the  capital.  Pictures 
were  taken  of  us  entering  the  State  Capital 
building  by  the  Movietone  News  Reporters. 
Delicious  lunch  was  served  to  our  group  in 
the  cafe  in  the  building.  After  lunch,  our 
guide  took  us  to  the  top  of  the  building 
from  where  a  magnificent  view  was  seen. 

From  there  we  journeyed  to  the  campus 
of  L.  S.  U.  There  we  saw  a  few  ex-students 
of  G.  P.  C.  The  campus  is  immense  with 
new  buildings  under  construction.  Our 
time  was  limited,  so  we  started  for  home. 
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Our  last  stop  was  in  Slidell  at  the  "White 
Kitchen"  where  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Facian  served 
us  dinner  in  a  private  dining  room.  Then 
our  last  lap  was  coming  up. 

The  last  ride  was  long  because  we  were 
tired.  Gulf  Park  finally  loomed  into  our 
view.  Very  tired  girls  piled  out  of  the 
buses.  Each  girl  had  a  grin  on  her  face 
and  happy  memories  of  a  grand  trip  to 
Natchez. 


Charm  Spot  of  Deep 
South  Is  Revealed 
In  Bellingrath  Tour 

On  March  30,  a  large  group  of  Gulf  Park 
College  girls  visited  the  Bellingrath  Gar- 
dens located  on  the  Isle-Aux-Oies  River, 
about  seventeen  miles  from  Mobile,  Ala- 
bama. We  were  conveyed  to  the  "Charm 
Spot  of  the  Deep  South"  by  generous  people 
from   Gulfport. 

An  inviting  trail  leads  from  the  entrance 
into  the  Gardens.  Towering  pines  and  age- 
old  oaks,  heavily  festooned  with  Spanish 
Moss  form  an  aisle  on  each  side,  while  in- 
terspersed you  get  your  first  glimpse  of 
the  gorgeous  azeleas  which  burst  into  bloom 
the  latter  part  of  February.  At  the  height 
of  the  flowering  season  the  blooms  com- 
pletely hide  the  limbs  and  leaves  of  the 
plants.  They  become  solid  masses  of  flowers 
in  shades  of  white,  pink,  salmon,  red  orange 
and  cerise. 

This  trail  leads  to  the  Fountain  Plaza, 
which  is  the  center  of  the  estate,  and  here 
rises  the  magnificent  home  of  our  genial 
hosts,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  D.  Bellingrath, 
who  are  responsible  for  the  beautiful  gar- 
den that  bears  their  name. 

Located  on  a  bluff  overlooking  the  junction 
of  three  rivers,  Bellingrath  Gardens  was  orig- 
inally a  semi-tropical  jungle  of  Magnolias, 
bays,  live  and  water  oaks,  pines  holly  and  dog- 
wood. The  natural  beauty  of  the  place  has 
been  enhanced  by  dexterous  landscaping  in- 
to a  glorious  garden  beyond  adequate  de- 
scription with  thousands  of  azaleas  lining 
the  many  boxwood  bordered  walks  which 
wind  over  this  marvelous  estate.  This  most 
beautiful  garden  ranks  well  up  among  the 
twelve  most  beautiful  gardens  in  the  United 
States  and  I  believe  every  Gulf  Park  girl 
who  saw  these  gardens  will  often  think  of 
their  wondrous  beauty. 


DANCE     LEAGUE 


One  of  the  most  attractive  features  of 
Pageant  Week  was  the  coast-wide  flower 
show  held  in  our  auditorium  and  sponsored 
by  the  Long  Beach  Garden  Club. 

The  display  consisted  of  a  fine  display 
of  natural  and  hot  house  plants  as  well  as 
art  treasures  which  have  a  bearing  on  the 
flower  exhibit. 

Special  displays  that  deserve  mention  are 
the  McCandliss  Irises  of  various  colors ;  a 
large  display  of  native  and  wild  flowers 
artistically  arranged  and  grouped  by  mem- 
bers of  the  clubs ;  individual  displays  of 
sweet  peas  and  hot  house  plants  by  mem- 
bers ;  shrubs  and  plants  from  the  Wilson 
Nurseries,  in  which  a  section  of  a  giant 
bamboo  was  shown ;  a  miniature  garden 
and  home  built  by  the  Ocean  Springs  Dem- 
onstration Club ;  a  unique  display  of  Shear- 
water pottery ;  a  display  of  foliage  and 
other  plants  from  Gulf  Park  gardens ;  a  dis- 
play by  the  Mississippi  Forestry  Commis- 
sion; a  unique  and  attractive  display  of 
paintings  of  wild  flowers  with  the  natural 
flowers  from  which  it  was  painted  on  dis- 
play by  Mrs.  S.  Fowler  of  Hattiesburg ;  a 
shadowbox  flower  display ;  window  display 
of  glass  bubbles  by  the  Pass  Christian  Club ; 
and  an  unusual  display  of  flowers  of  many 
varieties  from  the  Loraine  Flower  Shop. 

The  members  of  the  different  Garden 
Clubs  were  attired  in  ante-bellum  costumes. 
The  Dance  League  put  on  a  program  every 
afternoon. 


A  DAY  AT  SHIP   ISLAND 

All  aboard  for  a  holiday  of  fun  at  Ship 
Island !  What  an  announcement  to  hear  on 
a  Thursday  morning!  From  the  time  the 
boat  was  boarded  and  bubble  gum  passed 
around  until  the  boat  landed  her  sun-burned 
cargo  back  at  the  pier  that  evening,  every- 
one had  a  high-larius  time.  After  the 
girls  went  swimming,  there  was  a  picnic 
lunch  waiting  for  them  on  the  beach. 
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CRUISE,  1939 

Combining  education  and  entertainment,  the  1939  Cruise,  marking  the 
fourteenth  successive  Caribbean  cruise  sponsored  by  Gulf  Park  College, 
was  enjoyed  by  a  host  of  students  and  their  parents.  Each  year  Dr.  Cox 
makes  reservations  on  a  United  Fruit  Company  ship  for  the  Gulf  Park 
Cruise  Party. 

Pictures  on  these  pages  were  taken  on  April  1  as  the  "Toloa"  sailed  from 
New  Orleans.  In  the  top  picture,  left  is  the  "Toloa,"  showing  girls  crowd- 
ing around  the  rail  for  a  last  glimpse  of  land.  In  the  bottom  picture  are 
shown  a  group  of  G.  P.C.  girls  and  they  are  left  to  right,  Dorothy  Hollman, 
Jane  Van  Cleave,  Mary  Bowers,  Marjorie  Chambers,  Dorothy  Ellington 
and  Miss  Edith  Benson,  chaperon.  In  the  bottom  picture  is  still  another 
picture   of   the   "Toloa,"   ready   to   carry   its   passengers    to    the   Caribbean. 
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SCHOOL  ON   DECK 


SOCIAL  LIFE 


People  have  really  missed  the  fun  of 
school  if  they  have  never  had  the  rare 
privilege  of  going  to  school  on  deck  of  some 
ocean-going  vessel. 

Every  morning  that  I  was  on  the  ocean 
I  was  awakened  out  of  a  sound  sleep,  at 
ten  minutes  to  ten,  by  the  clanging  of  the 
school  bell.  There  was  always  much  hurry- 
ing, in  order  to  be  dressed,  have  my  books 
gathered  up  and  be  on  deck  by  ten  o'clock, 
the  time  school  began.  Usually  after  a  hard 
struggle;  dressed  in  slacks,  with  my  books 
under  one  arm  and  my  pillow  under  the 
other — so  I  could  really  be  comfortable — I 
arrived  on  deck  just  a  few  seconds  before 
roll  call. 

Sometimes  school  would  be  held  on  the 
port  side  of  the  ship  and  sometimes  on  the 
starboard  side,  it  all  depended  upon  which 
side  the  sun  was  shining;  therefore  when 
I  got  on  deck  I  would  have  to  look  for  the 
shady  side  and  that  was  the  side  where 
school  was  to  be  held. 

To  me  it  was  always  a  thrill  when  I  ar- 
rived on  deck  because  of  the  colorful  picture 
the  girls  made  in  their  slacks  of  browns, 
blues,  yellows,  greens,  and  the  like,  sitting 
comfortably  in  deck  chairs,  with  their 
heads  sunk  deeply  in  their  snowy  white 
pillows  and  as  a  background  the  beautiful 
deep  blue  ocean,  with  white  caps  scattered 
among  the  waves.  It  was  truly  a  picture 
that  an  artist  would  have  enjoyed  painting. 
After  I  had  fully  taken  in  this  lovely  pic- 
ture, I  would  settle  comfortably  into  my 
deck  chair  and  sit  contently  waiting  for 
school  to  commence. 

School  always  opened  with  roll  call  and 
after  that  Dr.  Cox  would  show  us  on  the 
map,  as  exactly  as  possible,  where  we  were 
and  tell  us  some  of  the  points  of  interest 
we  would  see  upon  our  arrival  at  the  next 
port.  I  always  listened  with  great  interest, 
as  it  helped  me  to  understand  more  fully 
the  places  I  was  going  to  see  and  visit  in 
each  port.  Dr.  Cox  would  talk  for  about 
half  an  hour,  and  when  he  was  through,  I 
would  settle  down  to  enjoyable  studying. 
Sometimes  if  I  had  had  a  hard  long  day, 
the  day  before,  I  would  be  inclined  to  elose 
my  eyes  for  a  little  rest,  but  whenever  this 
happened,  Miss  Crockett  would  always  be 
there  to  start  me  studying  again. 

School  on  deck  consisted  of  four  hours 
a  day.  Ten  o'clock  to  twelve  o'clock  in  the 
mornings  and  three  o'clock  to  five  o'clock 
in  the  afternoons.  I  would  just  begin  to 
really  get  started  studying  when  the  bell 
wouVi  ring  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ings and  again  at  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noons to  take  "time  out"  for  tea  or  some 
sort  of  refreshments.  I  can  truthfully  say 
that  going  to  school  on  deck  was  a  pleasure. 


I  always  thought  that  about  all  there  was 
to  do  on  a  boat  was  to  play  shuffleboard  and 
walk  around  the  decks,  but  I  soon  found  it 
very  different.  The  first  night  out  we  gath- 
ered up  in  the  music  room.  There  we  sang 
school  songs,  old  songs,  and  almost  any- 
thing that  everyone  knew.  Some  of  the 
girls  were  called  on  to  present  some  sort 
of  entertainment.  Afterwards  there  was 
dancing,  and  food  was  served. 

A  few  nights  later  we  had  a  similar  pro- 
gram. However,  this  time  it  was  planned 
beforehand.  This  night  uncovered  some 
talent.  Patty  Lou  Ellis  and  Cleda  Villines 
gave  readings,  Margaret  Hicks  played  a  se- 
lection on  the  piano,  Dorothy  Hollman, 
Carolyn  Campbell,  and  Cleda  Villines  sang, 
Margaret  Nash  gave  an  acrobatic  number, 
and  Mary  Bowers  recited  three  of  her  own 
poems.  Afterwards  the  group  sang  songs. 
One  of  the  highlights  of  the  evening  was 
a  reading  by  Miss  Benson.  Dancing  and 
refreshments  brought  the  evening  to  a 
close. 

Beside  these  get-togethers  there  were  a 
shuffleboard  tournament,  ping  pong  tourna- 
ment, bridge  tournament,  in  which  Miss 
Benson  took  first  prize,  and  a  game  called 
horseracing.  We  were  allowed  to  place  five 
cent  bets  on  each  race,  a  thrilling  evening's 
entertainment.  One  night  we  had  a  treas- 
ure hunt,  and  Josephine  Calvert  was  the 
lucky  winner. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  biggest  events  on 
board  was  the  masquerade.  There  was  al- 
most everything  from  a  banana  worker  to 
the  "Spirit  of  the  Toloa."  Mary  Haralson 
represented  the  latter  and  won  one  of  the 
prizes.  (Dr.  Cox  was  dressed  as  a  chef  and 
made  a  very  good  one  too.)  A  program 
given  by  the  Gulf  Park  girls  followed  and 
then  dancing.  It  was  at  this  program  that 
Miss  Crockett  sang  her  original  words  to 
"School  Days" — her  subject  being  "Deck 
School." 

Perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  highlights 
of  the  trip  was  the  dance  at  Havana.  Hand- 
some Cuban  boys,  a  full  golden  moon,  a 
place  to  dance  that  was  so  beautiful  it  re- 
minded one  of  a  movie  set,  and  a  good  or- 
chestra that  played  both  Spanish  and  Amer- 
ican popular  songs — these  made  up  the  dance 
at  the  Vedad  Tennis  Club  in  Havana.  Some 
of  us  even  learned  to  do  the  tango  and 
rumba  from  the  Cuban  boys  who  were  very 
good  dancers.  The  fact  that  some  of  the 
boys  could  not  speak  English  very  well 
served  to  make  the  evening  unique  and 
more  interesting. 
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The  dance  in  Panama  City  was  held  on 
Good  Friday  and  so  there  were  no  Pana- 
manians there.  Many  of  the  boys  were  sons 
of  Army  officers,  students  in  junior  col- 
lege there.  There  was  one  big  difference 
between  this  dance  and  the  dance  in  Havana 
— the  dances  in  Panama  were  all  "cut" 
dances  while  in  Cuba  the  girls  danced  with 
the  same  boy  most  of  the  evening. 

Our  next  dance  was  at  the  Grand  Hotel 
Costa  Rica  in  San  Jose.  There  again  we  were 
with  Spanish  boys.  We  had  our  dance  on  the 
roof,  part  of  which  was  like  a  regular  ball- 
room and  the  other  part  was  open.  There 
again  the  orchestra  played  Spanish  and 
American  songs,  and  when  they  played  the 
boys  would  sing  to  us  in  their  language. 

These  were  not  by  any  means  the  only 
activities  with  which  we  amused  ourselves. 
They  were  almost  too  numerous  to  mention, 
for  we  were  doing  something  every  minute 
from  early  until  late.  Every  member  of  our 
party  is  still  saying,  "I  wouldn't  have  miss- 
ed this  cruise  for  anything." 

— Sue   Kienzle 


LAND  FOR  DREAMERS 
HAVANA,  CUBA 

Even  had  the  buccaneers  and  explorers 
of  Spanish  days  found  no  gold  to  plunder, 
another  charm  must  have  drawn  them  to 
the  Caribbean — the  charm  of  romance. 
In  books  we  read  of  this  romance,  and  in 
movies  we  see  it,  but  we  can  never  believe 
it  and  know  it  until  we  ourselves  have  been 
wrapped  in  the  rays  of  a  Cuban  moon. 
As  our  first  stop  south  was  Havana,  Cuba, 
the  buccaneers  first  stop  of  interest  from 
his  continent  was  also  Cuba. 

As  we  slowly  entered  the  harbor  of  Ha- 
vana my  mind  reverted  to  the  days  when 
the  Morro  Castle  was  a  symbol  of  staunch 
defense,  while  now  it  is  simply  a  proud 
but  decadent  historical  land-mark — a  re- 
minder to  those  who  forget.  A  modern 
city  had  risen,  but  we  were  not  allowed  to 
forget  that  which  had  weaned  it.  This 
was  the  legacy  of  those  vanished  adven- 
turers. 

One  short  day  and  we  were  in  its  spell. 
First  we  visited  the  oldest — the  cathedrals, 
the  old  watch  tower,  and  the  remains  of 
the  city  wall;  then  the  old — Prado  St., 
the  Presidential  Palace,  and  Colon  Cemetery 
(one  of  the  most  costly  in  the  world)  ; 
and  lastly,  the  new — the  Capitol,  the  mag- 
nificent National  Hotel,  and  the  Grand 
National  Casino.  In  those  few  hours  we 
lived  those  centuries  so  keenly  that  when 
evening  came,  we  were  an  easy  prey  to 
Cuban  nights,  music,  and  caballeros. 


Dancing  on  the  balcony  of  the  Tennis 
Club,  a  lighted  swimming  pool  at  our  side, 
and  the  moon  over  the  gulf  on  the  other, 
pulse-stirring  rhumbas,  gallant  young  men 
who  feted  us  as  if  we  were  queens — and 
made  us  wish  the  American  boys  could  do 
likewise — these  memories  prevaded  our 
:-.oul  as  we  sailed  away,  and  these  memories 
forever    call    us    back    to    that   land    of    ro- 


mance. 


PANAMA 


Time  has  made  strange  changes  upon 
Panama.  One  minute  we  felt  we  were  in 
a  modern  city  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  next  as  if  we  had  traveled  counter- 
clock-wise  to  Spanish  colonial  days.  Civiliza- 
tion has  so  concentrated  her  effects  in 
spots  in  Panama,  that  there  did  not  seem 
to  be  enough  to  go  around. 

Standing  by  the  control  house  on  the 
locks  of  the  Panama  Canal,  we  could  think 
of  nothing  but  the  wonders  of  a  civilaza- 
tion  which,  failing  to  find  a  short  passage 
to  the  East,  cut  through  a  rocky  mountain- 
ous country  to  make  one.  Massive  chains 
with  foot-long  links,  ponderous  iron  gates 
that  fit  so  neatly  that  water  cannot  leak 
through,  and  "pipes"  eighteen  feet  in 
diameter — these  are  symbols  of  a  great 
Machine  Age. 

But  as  we  turned  and  went  to  the  homes 
of  the  laborers,  the  other  seems  that  it 
must  have  been  a  vision  of  the  future, 
for  these  people  remain  almost  untouch- 
ed. The  women  wear  their  hair  in  long 
braids,  children  scamper  about  them,  and 
old,  bearded  men  sit  in  the  sun,  crouched 
upon  legs  and  feet  covered  with  sores. 
Their  houses  are  still  thatched  huts  on 
stilts.  We  watched  a  group  of  them  making 
a  palm-leaf  roof;  these  leafy  roofs  must 
be  made  to  keep  them  dry  even  in  the 
rainy  season.  The  inside  of  the  houses  is 
dark  and  dirty ;  ten  people  can  be  seen  in 
one  small  room,  some  crowded  with  junk, 
others  bare  of  even  that.  The  start- 
ling incongruity  is  what  composes  their 
only  decoration — a  few  biblical  pictures. 
These,  too,  are  drab  and  ashy  grey,  but 
seem  a  little  too  celestial  for  such  realistic 
environment. 

Yes,  Panama  is  a  land  of  contrasts;  it 
offers  satisfaction  to  the  romanticist  or  to 
the  scientific  idealist. 

HONDURAS  AND  COSTA  RICA 

Honduras  and  Costa  Rica  satisfied  all 
our  longings  for  tropical  scenes.  We  felt 
almost  like  pioneers  as  we  boarded  the 
ancient  trains  to  go  into  the  back  country. 
But  ours  was  already  cut  through  that 
matted  jungle — just  how  did  those  early 
pioneers   get  through?     Towering,   massive 
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trees,  short  banana  trees,  palms,  and  other 
foreign  trees  competed  side  by  side;  at  the 
foot  of  them  grew  bushes  and  flowers ;  and 
further  entangling  all  these  was  a  maze  of 
vines.  Looking  up  from  the  tracks,  we 
often  mistook  it  for  a  mountain,  it  was 
so  solid.  Against  this  background  of 
greenery  could  be  seen  brightly-colored 
birds,  adorning  it  like  flowers.  How- 
ever, the  thing  that  to  us  made  it  a  Para- 
dise was  that  orchids  and  gardenias  ac- 
tually grew  wild — five  dollar  bills  growing 
on   trees. 

The  white  people  have  made  little  intru- 
sion upon  the  natives,  they  continue  to 
live  about  the  same.  In  fact,  a  white  per- 
son is  still  rather  a  novelty  down  there. 
Most  of  the  natives  live  in  thatched  or  mud 
huts  in  an  open  place  in  the  jungle.  Half 
the  children  run  about  naked,  and  even 
the  adults  wear  scarcely  enough  to  cover 
them.  The  clothes  they  do  wear  are  a  few 
grimy  rags  that  might  well  be  an  "heir- 
loom." The  women,  surrounded  by  a  swarm 
of  children,  shyly  peek  at  the  passing  train 
and  its  white  passengers.  If  it  stops  they 
will  pick  a  few  flowers  or  peanuts  to  sell 
to  us.  At  each  stream  we  passed,  we 
would  see  a  native  woman  washing,  and  the 
clean  clothes  spread  out  upon  the  grass  to 
dry. 

When  we  left  Honduras,  we  knew  we 
were  saying  good-bye  to  a  quaint  and  uni- 
que land  and  people — a  sad  good-bye  be- 
cause it  may  well  be  forever.  But  some 
day  we  may  return,  and  perhaps  one  of 
those  grimy  little  children  will  be  there, 
grown,  to  work  for  us — who  knows. 

—Patty  Lou  Ellis 


WHEN  I  SAW  THE  PANAMA  CANAL 

I  have  been  awed  at  the  sight  of  the 
tallest  building  in  the  world,  but  I  wit- 
nessed a  sensation  greater  when  I  first 
beheld  the  Panama  Canal.  Fortunately, 
it  seemed  familiar  to  me  because  I  had 
recently  completed   some  research   upon   it. 

The  first  part  of  the  Panama  Canal 
that  I  beheld  was  the  Gatun  Locks.  I 
had  not  been  quite  able  to  picture  in  my 
mind's  eye  the  exact  layout,  or  the  posi- 
tions of  the  massive  gates  and  chambers. 
When  I  saw  the  concrete  locks  stretching 
out  before  me,  facts  began  to  fit  together 
like  the  pieces  of  a  jig-saw  puzzle.  I 
even  found  myself  capable  of  giving  in- 
formationn  to  other  members  of  the  party. 
As  I  was  standing  on  the  concrete  banks 
of  the  chambers,  I  glanced  out  toward  the 
Atlantic  side  of  the  locks,  and  saw  a  ship 
steaming  up  the  Tropical  Chagres  River 
into  the  locks.     When  the  ship  reached  the 


first  chamber,  the  electric  mules  began 
their  task  of  guiding,  by  means  of  cables, 
the  ship  through  the  locks.  When  the  ship 
was  raised  to  the  level  of  the  second  cham- 
ber, the  massive  gate  swung  open  as  if  it 
were  composed  of  the  lightest  metal.  At 
that  moment  the  thought  of  the  progress 
of  man  swam  over  me,  and  I  felt  that  I 
was  beholding  the  eighth  wonder  of  the 
world. 

I  was  also  impressed  by  the  many  pre- 
cautions that  are  taken.  The  electric  track 
running  mules  (not  unlike  a  Toonerville 
Trolly)  are  always  on  hand.  There  are 
extra  sets  of  gates  which  can  be  used  in 
time  of  emergency.  If  a  ship  should  slip 
back  into  a  chamber,  a  huge,  slackened 
iron  chain  prevents  raming  against  the 
iron  gates.  In  the  building  used  for  opera- 
tion of  the  canal,  I  learned  that  a  model 
of  the  locks,  complete  in  every  minute  de- 
tail of  structure,  was  kept.  When  the 
locks  are  put  into  operation,  every  move- 
ment is  checked  on  the  model,  so  that  in 
case  of  emergency,  the  operator  can  im- 
mediately locate  the  trouble  and  correct 
it. 

The  Gatun  Dam  is  a  wonder  within  it- 
self. I  am  not  surprised  that  many  people 
who  come  to  see  the  canal  never  know 
just  where  the  dam  is.  I  looked  over  a 
beautiful  and  well  planned  golf  course.  I 
was  taken  by  the  beauty  of  the  land- 
scaping. Then  I  was  informed  that 
I  was  on  top  of  the  Gatun  Dam.  It 
was  rather  hard  to  realize  that  the  golf 
course  was  on  top  of  the  blockade  which 
held  in  the  supply  of  water  needed  in  the 
operation  of  the  locks. 

The  dredged  part  of  the  canal,  going  to 
the  Pacific  side,  is  bare  of  much  of  the 
tropical  foliage  that  is  found  in  Panama. 
Nevertheless,  it  was  a  work  of  art.  Great 
barges  navigate  the  canal  regularly  to 
dredge  because  the  perpendicular  cliffs 
crumble  into  the  canal.  There  are  stations 
on  the  banks  of  the  canal  which  signal  the 
ships  concerning  the  time  when  they  may 
pass  through  the  last  set  of  locks  and  sail 
out  into   the   Pacific   Ocean. 

I  was  a  little  overwhelmed  at  the  cost 
of  going  through  the  canal.  I  learned 
the  tonnage  of  the  ship  governs  the  cost. 
For  a  ship  the  size  of  the  S.  S.  Toloa,  the 
price  would  be  approximately  $4,000.  That 
seems  a  large  amount,  but  it  would  cost 
a  ship  that  much  money  for  operation  by 
going  around  South  America.  The  only 
ships  which  pass  through  free  of  charge 
are  the  naval  vessels  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  few  naval  vessels  belonging  to 
the  Republic  of  Panama. 
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To  me  one  of  the  most  interesting  facts 
I  learned  about  the  canal  was  that  there 
are  only  two  ships  in  the  world  which 
cannot  pass  through  the  locks,  the  Nor- 
mandie,  and  the  Queen  Mary;  and  because 
of  that  and  the  probable  building  of  big- 
ger battle  ships,  two  new  and  larger  sets 
of  locks  will  be  built  to  accommodate  these 
larger  boats. 

Nevdr  shall  I  forget  the  picture  of 
those  wide  gates  swinging  open,  the 
churning  and  bubbling  of  the  water  in  the 
chambers,  the  uniformed  men  on  either 
side  of  the  locks,  and  the  ship  steaming 
through    to    commerce. 

— Pat    Pipkin 


court  about  100  yards  long.  It  is  the  most 
popular  game  for  gambling  in  Cuba.  We 
watched  a  double  match  of  professionals 
for  thirty  points.  It  is  a  fast  game  and  one 
of  the  most  difficult  to  play. 

— Mary  Montgomery 


GAMES  AND  SPORTS 

Even  a  cruise  is  incomplete  without  a 
few  games  and  sports.  On  board  there  were 
many  games  that  we  all  enjoyed.  A  shuffle- 
board  tournament  was  held  among  the  pass- 
engers. The  G.  P.  C.  girls  weren't  very  ex- 
perienced at  sliding  the  wooden  disk  down 
a  rolling  deck.  Although  no  one  in  the  col- 
lege part  walked  away  with  the  prize,  Mar- 
garet Nash's  sister  Martha,  made  her  way 
up  to  the  finals.  A  contract  bridge  tourna- 
ment was  also  held.  None  other  than  Miss 
Benson  "copped"  the  prize — it  wasn't  for 
a  low  score  either.  There  was  a  game  room 
on  board  where  there  was  a  ping-pong  table. 
Some  girls  requested  a  tournament ;  so  there 
was  a  tournament.  The  winner  of  this  fast 
game  was  Mary  Montgomery.  These  were 
the  only  tournaments  played.  On  deck,  how- 
ever, is  a  game  called  Shu-Quoit.  It  is  very 
similar  to  horseshoes,  only  rubber  shoes 
are  used  instead  of  iron.  There  was  one 
miniature  golf  hole  for  putting.  The  men 
on  board  ship  were  delighted  with  this 
game.  One  night  a  horse  race  was  held  on 
deck.  There  were  six  wooden  horses  and  a 
track  on  which  they  ran.  We  were  allowed 
to  bet  a  nickel  on  each  of  the  six  races. 
Dice  controlled  the  money,  because  they  de- 
termined the  winner  and  the  odds. 

The  sports  on  shipboard  are  fewer,  but 
just  as  enjoyable  to  us.  In  Tela,  Honduras 
we  swam  in  the  surf  of  the  most  beautiful 
beach  in  the  tropics.  It  is  a  dream  beach — 
an  idea  built  up  about  a  tropical  beach,  but 
seldom  seen.  The  sand  was  a  wide  white 
strip;  coconut  palms  formed  a  background 
for  the  waves  in  their  endless  rolling  on 
shore.  In  Havana  we  all  went  to  Jai-Lai. 
This  game  is  famous  to  tourists  in  Havana. 
It  is  said  that  no  one  can  play  this  game 
like  a  Cuban.  It  is  played  on  a  court  en- 
tirely enclosed.  It  is  somewhat  like  the 
English  game  Squash  only  long  curved 
sticks  are  used  instead  of  racquets.  A  small 
hard   elastic  ball   is  bounced   around   on   a 


INTERESTING  PERSONALITIES 

In  every  port  we  docked  the  natives  were 
constantly  excited  and  curious  about  Dr. 
Cox  and  his  thirty-four  "children."  Even 
they  seemed  to  realize  the  extent  of  his  re- 
sponsibility and  gazed  upon  him  wondering- 
ly  as  if  looking  for  a  hidden  switch  or  some 
method  of  keeping  discipline.  Yet  every  girl 
who  took  the  cruise  knows  that  Dr.  Cox 
resorted  hardly  ever  to  words  of  restriction. 
His  advice  on  what  to  do,  say,  wear,  or  go 
was  always  so  helpful  and  correct  that  we 
gladly  followed  it. 

The  Captain,  of  course,  drew  his  full 
share  of  attention  and  we  enviously  watched 
the  guests  at  his  table  each  night  hoping 
for  the  honor  ourselves  sometime.  When 
later  we  were  taken  up  on  the  bridge,  the 
Captain  turned  "Cruise  Conductor"  and 
showed  us  how  they  steered  the  ship  and 
told  us  all  about  the  many  complicated  in- 
struments. He  was  a  constant  favorite  and 
usually  attracted  quite  a  following  during 
his  leisure  hours. 

Our  Spanish  guides  in  Havana,  Panama, 
Costa  Rica,  and  Tela  were  all  so  unusual 
that  we  missed  a  little  of  the  scenery  watch- 
ing their  different  pecularities.  All  of  the 
Spaniards  captured  our  hearts  with  their 
dashing  manners,  flattering  speeches  or 
lines,  and  constant  possessive  attentions. 
Gulf  Park  left  behind  a  few  broken  hearts 
in  Havana,  Panama,  and  San  Jose. 

In  the  Toloa's  dining  room  we  received 
every  imaginable  attention.  When  Dorothy 
Hollman  remarked  she  liked  gingerbread, 
she  had  gingerbread  for  dinner  while  the 
others  looked  on  enviously,  for  the  cook 
prepared  it  specially  for  her.  Just  mention 
your  likes  and  someone  eagerly  jumped  to 
try  and  please  you.  The  birthday  cakes  they 
made  for  some  of  the  students  were  the 
most  intricately  designed  and  attractive 
cakes  imaginable.  They  were  almost  too 
pretty  to  eat. 

But  after  all  the  new  and  different  things, 
we  enjoyed  especially  getting  acquainted 
with  Dr.  Cox  and  looked  forward  to  his 
short  addresses  on  our  present  location  and 
a  bit  of  historical  news  of  interest  about 
the  various  countries.  These  were  given  at 
the  beginning  of  each  school  on  deck  and 
attracted  several  passengers  each  day.  Dr. 
Cox  guided  us  in  the  most  entertaining 
and  charming  way  possible.  We  shall  never 
forget  the  grand  time  he  showed  us  in  the 
Caribbean. 

— Marietta  Jonas 
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Faye  Wimberly 
Wins  Prizes 

At  the  Louisiana  State  Livestock,  Cattle, 
and  Horse  Show  which  was  held  April  19 
through  April  23,  in  the  Agricultural  Cen- 
ter at  Baton  Rouge,  Faye  Wimberly,  with 
her  mother  and  father,  attended,  and  show- 
ed four  hourses :  Crescent  Moon,  three-gaited 
mare,  owned  by  Harold  Council;  Midget 
MacDonald,  Three-gaited  pony,  owned  by 
H.  Dye ;  Moreland  Mayflower,  senior  walk- 
ing mare,  owned  by  J.  Blake;  Kink  o'  Walk, 
walking  stallion,  owned  by  J.  Rush  Wimber- 
ly, Jr. 

Faye  won  a  trophy  in  the  gaited  horse- 
manship class.  The  trophy  was  a  gold  plated 
stand  with  a  miniature  of  American  Model 
on  it.  She  took  first  on  Kink  0'  Walk  in 
the  Louisiana  Stallion  Class  and  fourth  on 
Mayflower  in  the  Amateur  Walking  and 
Walking  Horsemanship  classes.  Her  trophy 
was  won  on  Crescent  Moon,  on  which  she 
also  placed  fifth  in  the  Ladies'  Three 
Gaited.  Second  place  was  won  by  Faye  on 
Midget  MacDonald  in  the  pony  class. 

tjrie  net  snip     iDak 

Friendship  Oak  is  the  most  inviting  spot 
on  the  campus.  In  hot  weather  its  cool 
leafiness  is  as  delightful  as  a  mint-decorated 
glass  of  frosty  lemonade. 

The  enormous  wide-spread  limbs  shut 
out  all  blinding  glare  and  heat  and  leave 
only  a  soft  coolness  and  a  creamy  glow, 
like  a  downstairs  room  with  green  shutters 
drawn.  The  floor  of  this  room  is  a  subdued 
mosiac  of  pebbles  and  sand,  stencilled  with 
sunlight  in  leafy  patterns.  The  walls  are 
bark  and  living  green,  with  the  sunlight 
color  of  the  floor  repeated  in  little  patches. 
The  ceiling  is  the  most  beautiful  sky  blue 
ever  painted. 

The  ground  floor  is  very  beautiful,  but 
the  second  floor  has  an  added  attraction — 
a  room  with  a  view.  It  also  has  a  slightly 
better  cooling  system.  The  room  is  of  the 
platform  type,  being  supported  by  half  a 
dozen  or  so  huge  limbs.  The  color  scheme 
is  much  the  same,  except  for  the  harmoniz- 
ing green  of  the  panelled  railing  and  solid 
floor  and  the  brighter  blue  of  the  ceiling. 
Through  the  gaps  in  the  wall  appears  a 
perfect  panorama  of  blue  sky,  green  grass, 
white  sand,  slender  palms,  sturdy  oaks,  a 
road  coiling  like  a  black  snake  through  the 
grasses  of  Eden.  To  the  side  and  back 
stretches  the  campus,  with  creamy  stucco 
buildings,  soft  green  grass,  profusion  of 
flowers,  the  glass-enclosed  pool.  The  curtains 
are  never  drawn  over  this  view  at  daylight. 
It  is  only  when  night  comes  and  the  view 
fades  of  itself  that  the  curtain  falls. 

— Helen  Funderburk 


PRACTICAL  ARTS 


Sunday  night,  March  26,  the  girls  in  the 
Practical  Arts  Club  all  went  in  the  cooking 
department  for  a  real  Italian  Dinner.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Frank  of  Gulfport  prepared  all  the 
Italian  dishes,  characteristic  of  their  nature 
and  country.  The  main  dish,  of  course,  was 
spaghetti  with  the  usual  accompaniment  of 
meat  balls.  Everyone  was  delighted  with 
the  dinner.  Mrs.  Frank  further  carried  out 
the  theme  of  old  Italy  by  wearing  an  un- 
usual costume  that  she  brought  over  to 
America  with  her.  Among  our  distinguished 
guests  were  Mrs.  Cox  and  Mrs.  Cooke.  We 
hope  to  see  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  in  our 
kitchen  again  soon. 
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ampus 

As  one  comes  out  of  the  main  entrance 
to  Hardy  Hall,  his  soul  is  stirred  by  the 
beauties  of  nature  that  adorn  the  front 
campus.  Standing  a  few  paces  from  the 
door  way,  a  fountain  sprays  its  mist  over 
a  blue  green  mass  of  moss.  Shrubs  of  every 
shade  of  green — blue  green,  yellow  green 
dark  green,  light  green  and  green  green  out- 
line the  edges  of  the  back  part  of  the  level 
campus.  Velvet  covers  the  grounds  with  its 
green  grass.  The  tall  oak  trees  that  spread 
out  on  the  campus  lift  their  snarled  and 
knotted  branches  to  a  blue  sky  that  casts  a 
brilliance  over  all.  Shadows  from  the  trees 
play  over  the  grounds  at  all  times  in  a  lacy 
net  work  that  varies  from  the  deepest  shade 
of  purple  to  the  palest  of  lavendars.  The 
most  significant  color  is  the  pink  of  the 
azalea  bushes  that  border  the  drive.  The 
deep  strawberry  pink  of  the  bushes  fade  in- 
to every  shade  of  the  color  until  it  reaches 
the  light  pink  shade  of  the  first  flush  of 
dawn.  To  the  extreme  right  and  left  of  the 
campus,  two  beds  of  pansies  make  circles 
of  their  rich  colors.  Although  gorgeous  in 
coloring,  the  beauty  lies  in  quiet  orderliness, 
which  gives  one  a  spirit  of  peacefulness  in 
a  world  of  harmony. 

— Gene  Hopkins 
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Jean    Wilson 

Senior,  1939 


Jean  Wilson  has  left  Gulf  Park — but  not  spiritually. 
She  was  a  part  of  Gulf  Park;  and  conversely,  Gulf  Park 
was  a  part  of  her.  Daily,  Jean  and  her  ever-apparent  smile 
greeted  everybody;  her  patience  was  quickly  noticed  when 
she  fulfilled  her  duties  in  the  Post  Office  and  her  willing 
attitude  set  a  fine  example  for  us.  We  miss  her,  yes  more 
than  words  can  express,  but  rest  assured  that  one  of  her 
fine  character  and  undying  loyalty  will  be  welcomed  into 
God's  home  with  open  arms  and  there  she  will  be  happy. 
She  fearlessly  regarded  Death  as  a  beautiful  happening, 
and  I'm  sure  she  found  it  so.  Jean  set  an  example  that 
will  be  difficult  to  follow.  She  never  complained,  was  al- 
ways obliging,  and  constantly  a  friend.  These  qualities  will 
always   be  symbolic  of  Jean,   here  at  Gulf   Park. 

Although  Jean  was  a  member  of  many  organizations, 
she  will  especially  be  remembered  for  her  activities  in  Jet 
Maskers.  She  proved  herself  a  real  trooper,  both  behind 
the  footlights  and  backstage. 

Knowing  Jean,  and  having  the  privilege  of  being  one 
of  her  classmates,  I  feel  that  I  am  expressing  her  wish  to 
the  student  body  when  I  say,  as  I  know  she  would,  "The 
show   must   go   on." 

■ — -Betty   Andres 


"Transform  yourself  into  light  and  flame.  Life  is  the 
gift  of  nature,  but  beautiful  living  is  the  gift  of  wisdom." 
Transformed  into  light  she  was.  She  had  a  certain  sen- 
sitivity to  situation  and  needs  of  those  around  her.  Many 
times,  this  ability  was  so  marked  that  it  seemed  difficult 
to  fathom.  Her  mature  judgment  and  willingness  to  help 
others  repeatedly  made  her  the  confidante — trusting,  loyal 
and  genuine.  Nothing  seemed  too  great  a  burden,  physical- 
ly or  mentally. 

Transformed  into  flame  she  was.  Hers  was  a  burning 
ambition  to  accomplish  great  things,  to  progress  beyond 
the  common-place.  An  energy  that  burned  intensively  and 
never  flickered  for  want  of  fuel.  Beautiful  living  was  hers. 
We  still  see  the  light  and  feel  the  warmth  of  the  flame. 
Such  fires  do  not  die. 

— Helen    Garvey 
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ALUMNAE 


Recent-  Alumnae   Visitors 

Easter  vacation  visitors  at  Gulf  Park  in- 
cluded the  following  old  Gulf  Park  girls: 
IVA  MAE  PILCHER,  '34;  MARY  ALICE 
TRIPLETT,  '35;  JENI  LOU  GRIBBLE, 
'37;  JANE  KIRKPATRICK,  '37;  JANE 
BROOKS,  '37;  ROUTINE  TOBIN,  '37; 
BETTY  FAE  KEARNS,  '37;  LUCY  DAILY 
STELLE,  '38;  BETTY  CONWELL,  '38; 
BARBARA  TRUITT  (1936-37);  and 
ELIZABETH  DURAND  (1936-37). 
SARAH  ANN  CARTER  ("SIS"),  '34,  visit- 
ed Gulf  Park  during  the  week-end  of  March 
25th. 

IRENE  LOCKE  (now  Mrs.  Glenn  Lewis 
Turner),  Gulf  Park  student  of  1929-32,  and 
Mr.  Turner  called  at  the  college  the  latter 
part  of  March.  They  are  living  in  Waco, 
Texas. 

MARJORIE  EGOLF  HACKETT  '37,  and 
her  small  daughter  were  recent  Gulf  Park 
visitors. 

DOROTHY  LEMON  JENNINGS  (1932-33) 
and  her  husband,  Mr.  H.  C.  Jennings,  came 
by  Gulf  Park  en  route  home  from  their 
honeymoon.  They  are  living  at  8  West 
14th  Street,  Hutchinson,  Kansas. 
MARTHA  BROEDER  '38  visited  her  sister, 
Nan  Broeder,  at  Gulf  Park  early  in  March. 
BETH  McINTOSH,  who  is  attending  Pea- 
body  College,  CATHERINE  ROBINSON,  and 
VERA  HOOGE,  all  of  the  Class  of  '38,  were 
weekend  guests  at  Gulf  Park,  March  19-22. 
HELEN  REESE,  also  of  the  Class  of  '38, 
MARGARET  CAZELL  (1937-38),  HELEN 
CLAYTON  BRIGHT,  '34,  and  Mr.  Bright, 
MARGUERITE  WALLACE  GENTRY,  '32 
and  ELIZABETH  KRAFFT  SWAN,  '28 
have  been  on  the  Gulf  Park  campus  during 
the  spring  months. 

Alumnae  News  From    1923-29 
CLASS  OF    23 
VIRGINIA    ANDERSON    BARRETT    (Mrs. 
Ashton  Barrett)  and  her  husband  who  have 
lived   in   Peoria,   Illinois,  for  the   past   two 
years  where  Mr.  Barrett  had  charge  of  the 
Peerless    Cleaning    and     Dyeing     Company, 
have   returned   to   Gulfport    to   make   their 
home.      They    have    two    daughters — Anne 
who  is  nine  and  Patricia,  six  years  old. 
VERA     BERNSTEIN     is     now     Mrs.     Abe 
Kauffman,  515  West  Main  Street,  Houston, 
Texas. 

CLAIRE    BROWNELL    (Mrs.    W.    V.    Gar 
nier)   married  a  doctor.     They  are  living  in 
Bastrop,     Louisiana,     and     have     recently 
adopted  a  baby  with  red  hair. 


NETTIE  GRAY  CUMMINS  (Mrs.  Tom 
Howell)  has  three  lovely  daughters — Ann 
is  eleven,  Cornelia  is  seven,  and  Marie  is 
six.  Nettie  Gray  writes  that  she  has  quite 
a  career  just  keeping  up  with  them  and 
there  is  not  much  time  for  anything  else, 
but  that  she  occasionally  plays  the  old  fid- 
dle for  a  wedding  or  for  church.  Mr. 
Howell  is  in  the  real  estate  business.  They 
own  a  home  at  2600  Marye  Street,  Alex- 
andria, Louisiana,  where  the  door  is  al- 
ways open  to  any  of  the  Gulf  Park  Class 
of  '23.  Nettie  Gray  suggests  that  the  class 
plan  a  reunion  in  1943. 
GRIFFIN  DANTZLER  married  Mr.  W.  J. 
Grant,  Jr.,  eight  years  ago.  Mr.  Grant  is 
a  pharmacist  and  has  drug  stores  in  Gulf- 
port  and  Biloxi.  The  Grants  live  in  Biloxi 
and  have  three  daughters — Susan  who  is 
seven,  Mary  Griffin,  four,  and  Evan,  two 
and  a  half. 

MARGARET  FLOWER  (Mrs.  James  Matt 
Buatt)  lives  in  Crowley,  Louisiana,  where 
her  husband  is  practicing  law.  He  has 
been  mayor  of  Crowley  for  the  past  five 
years.  They  have  a  son,  Jimmy,  who  is 
thirteen  and  is  in  his  first  year  of  high 
school.  Margaret  says  her  profession  is 
"housewife"  and  she  likes  it.  Their  travel 
consists  of  camping  trips,  hunts,  and  trips 
to  football  and  baseball  games. 
EUGENIE  GRAHAM  (Mrs.  Frank  Left- 
wich)  lives  in  Bronxville,  N.  Y.,  at  133 
Pondfield  Road.  Her  daughter,  Jean,  is 
thirteen  and  a  half  and  is  in  the  8th  grade. 
The  Leftwichs  also  have  a  small  son  who 
is  just  two  and  a  half. 
MARY  BLISS  HEWES  married  Doctor  Joe 
Evans  several  years  ago  and  they  live  at 
the  Markham  Hotel  in  Gulfport. 
MATILDA  JONES,  whose  home  address  is 
now  Brunswick,  Georgia,  is  teaching  in  the 
high  school  at  Brookhaven,  Mississippi. 
Matilda  taught  for  one  year  in  Venezuela, 
South  America. 

MARION  McCOY  lives  at  23  East  Adams, 
Phoenix,    Arizona. 

KATHERINE  NORTHROP  married  Carl 
Vickers  and  they  live  in  Bay  St.  Louis, 
Mississippi. 

FRANCES  POST  is  a  dress  designer  for  the 
Home  Manufacturing  Company,  Decatur, 
Illinois.  She  was  graduated  from  Millikin 
University  in  1926  and  studied  dress  de- 
sign at  the  New  York  School  of  Design, 
1929-30.  She  was  employed  in  New  York 
City  for  the  following  three  years  as  a 
dress  designer. 
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JUNE  READ  (Mrs.  Glenn  Swetman)  lives 
in  Biloxi,  where  Mr.  Swetman  is  assistant 
cashier  and  trust  officer  of  the  Peoples 
Bank.  They  have  two  children — Nancy, 
five,  and  Robert,  two  and  a  half. 
MARGARET  TOMLINSON  (Mrs.  S.  L. 
Muths)  lives  in  Gulf  port.  They  have  two 
children — a  boy  and  a  girl.  Margaret  fin- 
ished at  Newcomb  College  after  her  gradua- 
tion from   Gulf  Park. 

CLARA  KATHRYN  WHITESELL  married 
Charles  W.  Reynolds  nine  years  ago,  and 
they  have  two  sons,  one  is  seven  and  the 
other  six.  They  live  on  a  farm  out  from 
Union  City,  Tennessee. 

ELIZABETH  WILLS  received  her  B.  A. 
from  Vanderbilt  University  in  1926,  and  in 
1936  her  M.  A.  from  Columbia  University. 
She  has  taught  for  several  years  in  high 
schools  in  Tennessee  and  Georgia.  At  the 
present  time  she  is  teaching  senior  English 
and  French  in  the  high  school  at  Brons- 
ville,  Tennessee. 

CLASS  OF  '24 
PAULINE  BOYKIN  married  Mr.  John 
White,  who  is  manager  of  the  White 
House  in  Biloxi.  They  have  no  children. 
Pauline  keeps  up  her  music  by  playing  in 
the  primary  department  of  the  Methodist 
Church.  She  also  sings  in  the  choir. 
MARIE  DEAL  (Mrs.  William  M.  Teague, 
Jr.)  sends,  us  the  following  correction  in  her 
address,  18  Lexington  Road,  Montgomery, 
Alabama. 

FRANCES  GOULD  (Mrs.  Lyman  Parks 
Hailey)  teaches  home  economics.  She, 
Helen  Pilcher  Miller,  Lucille  Burks,  Mar- 
garet Hall  Richey,  and  Elizabeth  Weather- 
ly,  have  luncheon  together  once  a  month. 
DOROTHY  NOTT  married  Mr.  S.  B.  Wil- 
son in  1927.  She  worked  in  a  Cleveland 
bank  two  years  prior  to  that.  Dorothy  and 
Mr.  Wilson  have  four  children,  Alice,  10, 
Burt,  9,  Elizabeth,  7,  and  Marcia,  1  1-2. 
GERTRUDE  OVERHOLT  earned  her 
Bachelor's  degree  at  Carnegie  Tech  in  sec- 
retarial studies.  She  is  now  secretary  to 
the  president  of  Thompson  &  Company  at 
Oakmont,  Pa.  She  also  edits  a  paper  for 
this  concern. 

CLASS  OF  '25 
LYNEILLE  BUTLER  (Mrs.  J.  R.  Countiss, 
Jr.)   has  one  child,  John  Richard  Countiss, 
III.     Her  address  in  Jackson,  Miss.,  is  911 
Pinehurst  Street. 

LUCILE  FESLER  (Mrs.  J.  C.  Mercer)  lives 
in  Beverly  Hills,  Calif.,  and  her  box  num- 
ber is  528. 


MYRTLE  FRANKLIN  (Mrs.  Chester  Free- 
man) received  her  A.  B.  degree  in  1927  from 
Stetson  University  and  her  M.  A.  from  the 
same  university  in  1928.  She  taught  at 
Stetson  University  in  1928  and  in  1928-29 
taught  dramatics  at  the  Orlando  (Fla.) 
Junior  High  School.  She  married  Mr.  Free- 
man June  1,  1929,  and  they  have  two  chil- 
dren, George  Chester,  age  8 1-2,  and  Bar- 
bara Lucille,  age  3.  While  a  student  at 
Stetson,  Myrtle  was  a  member  of  Pi  Beta 
Phi,  Phi  Beta  (music  and  dramatic)  frater- 
ity,  Theta  Alpha  Phi  (dramatic),  Torch  and 
Scroll  (scholarship  and  leadership).  Her 
correct  address  is  Box  512,  DeLand,  Flori- 
da. 

ZAMA  FRANKLIN  (Mrs.  W.  Zack  Hug- 
gins)  married  in  1925  and  has  three  chil- 
dren, W.  Zack,  Jr.,  12,  Cathherine,  9,  and 
Arthur  Eugene,  4.  They  live  in  Quitman, 
Mississippi. 

HELEN  FRENCH  is  staying  with  an  aunt 
in  Houston,  Texas,  at  207  Stratford  Ave- 
nue. Helen  was  in  a  bad  automobile  ac- 
cident about  five  weeks  ago  and  suffered 
a  broken  arm. 

FRANCES  M.  GREEN  (Mrs.  Palmer  F. 
Kelso)  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Illinios,  then  studied  art  for  a  year.  She 
worked  as  an  artist  until  the  1929-34  de- 
pression when  she  took  a  business  course. 
She  has  been  a  secretary  ever  since,  work- 
ing for  a  publisher,  and  importer,  and  now 
with  General  Foods  Corporation.  She  mov- 
ed to  New  York  in  1935  and  lives  at  235 
E.  22nd  Street,  New  York  City. 
DEBORAH  HEWES  (Mrs.  Thomas  Davis 
Berry)  writes  that  she,  has  spent  the  last 
nine  years  just  being  married  and  raising  a 
family.  They  have  lived  in  Mobile,  Mem- 
phis, New  Orleans,  San  Antonio,  Gulfport, 
and  now  in  Jackson,  Mississippi,  at  641 
Winter  Street.  The  Berrys  have  four  chil- 
dren, Thomas  Davis  Berry,  Jr.  (called 
"Tommy"),  age  6,  Deborah  Newton  Berry, 
8,  (who  is  in  the  fourth  grade  and  leads 
her  class  and  who  recently  played  the 
leading  role  in  her  class  play,  "Snowwhite 
and  the  Seven  Dwarfs"),  Newton  Berry,  3, 
and  John  Clark  Berry,  one  month. 
KATHERINE  HEY  (Mrs.  John  Bing)  lives 
in  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  at  3128  W.  Wis- 
consin Avenue.  She  has  two  daughters, 
one,  five  and  the  other  two  years  old. 
MARTHA  McGAUGHYY  (Mrs.  Glenn 
Stephenson,  Jr.)  has  moved  from  Tunica, 
Mississippi,  to  Memphis,  Tenn.,,  at  1448 
Jackson  Avenue.  She  has  a  little  son, 
Glenn  Stephenson,  Jr.,  age  5. 
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THEODORA  MILLOIT  (Mrs.  Weldon  W. 
Poole)  lives  in  Covington,  La.,  and  has  two 
sons,  ages  4  1-2  and  1  1-2. 

CORALENE  PARKER  (Mrs.  Felix  Pugh) 
Box  7,  Portland,  Ark.,  has  three  lovely  lit- 
tle daughters,  Jane  Anne  who  is  12,  Marian, 
8,  and  Jacqueline,  6,  who  are  future  Gulf 
Park-ers. 

CLARIAN  PATTISON  (Mrs.  Earl  Batche- 
lor)  and  her  husband  called  at  Gulf  Park 
earlier  in  the  spring  when  they  were  on 
their  way  to  Florida.  Mr.  Batchelor  is  now 
president  of  his  bank  in  Peoria,  Illinois. 

ENID  ROWLAND  (Mrs.  C.  P.  Long,  Jr.) 
lives  in  Gulfport.  She  has  two  sons,  Tom- 
my, 10,  and  Charles,  2. 

RACHEL  SWIFT  is  a  business  girl,  holding 
a  position  in  the  Bank  of  Marvell,  Arkansas. 
She  hopes  to  come  down  for  some  of  the 
graduation  festivities  in  May. 

FRANCES  BOWERS  (Mrs.  A.  H.  Pegues) 
studied  art  for  two  years  in  New  York, 
after  her  graduation  from  Gulf  Park.  The 
Peguess  lives  in  San  Antonio,  Texas,  at  126 
Hermosa,  and  have  a  son,  Alex  Jr.,  who  is 
nine  years   old. 

MABLE  ROBERTS  (Mrs.  Jesse  P.  Stennis) 
lives  in  Macon,  Miss.  She  received  her  B.  A. 
from  Millsaps  College  and  her  M.  A.  from 
the  University  of  Mississippi.  She  married 
the  following  year.  Her  husband  is  a  lawyer 
and  is  county  prosecuting  attorney.  They 
have  three  children,  Mary  Loudon,  7,  Betty 
Gene,  5,  and  Hardy,  4.  Mable  serves  as  sec- 
retary for  her  husband  as  well  as  running 
a  lovely  new  home. 

CHARLOTTE  SANDERS  (Mrs.  A.  Hennen 
Forman,  Jr.)  writes  that  she  attended  sev- 
eral other  colleges  following  her  Gulf  Park 
graduation,  among  them  Millsaps  College, 
University  of  Virginia,  and  University  of 
Mississippi.  About  six  years  ago  she  took 
a  business  course  and  has  been  doing  that 
type  of  work  ever  since.  She  married  Mr. 
Forman  in  1934.  He  is  head  of  the  Rate  De- 
partment of  the  Mississippi  Power  and  Light 
Company.  Charlotte's  address  is  922  N. 
President  Street,  Jackson,  Mississippi. 

CLOTEAL  SHERMAN  attended  Leland 
Powers  School  of  Dramatics  in  Boston,  then 
married  Dr.  M.  J.  Rivenbark.  They  have 
one  child,  Douglas  Rivenbark,  age  10.  The 
Rivenbarks  live  in  Haynesville,  La.,  at  205 
West  Main  Street. 

JOSEPHINE  WALLACE  (Mrs.  E.  H. 
Deaver)  moved  to  Birmingham,  Alabama, 
in  February.  Her  address  is  2441  Park  Lane 
South.  Her  husband  is  mortgage  loan  in- 
spector for  Prudential  Life.  Their  only  child, 
Allen  Deaver,  is  3V->.  Josephine  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Junior  League,  Josephine  asked 
for  news  of  Hazel  and  Floy  Baucum,  Har- 
riet Miller  and  Frances  Bowers. 


ELIZABETH  WILLIAMS  (Mrs.  W.  K. 
Moore)  lives  in  Boligee,  Alabama.  Elizabeth 
was  graduated  in  '27  from  the  State  Teach- 
ers College,  Livingston,  Ala.,  then  taught 
for  three  years,  and  married  in  the  spring 
of  1929.  She  has  a  daughter,  Mary  Mc- 
Alpine,  age  7.  The  Moores  are  moving  to 
Mobile,  Ala.,  soon. 

CLASS  OF  '26 
SARAH  BRIGHAM  is  teaching  lip  reading 
to  adults  in  Memphis,  Tennessee.     Her  ad- 
dress is  1052  Madison  Avenue.  She  is  also 
doing  work  on  her  degree. 

DOROTHY  CURTIS  (Mrs.  Eugene  L.  Wil- 
liams) lives  in  South  Miami,  Florida.  Her 
post  office  box  is  168. 

DOROTHY  NASH  is  Mrs.  Fred  Ogden,  Sul- 
ligent,  Alabama. 

MARY  GENE  SMITH  graduated  from 
Florida  State  with  an  A.  B.  degree  in  1928. 
She  was  married  in  June  1936  to  Doctor 
Henry  Franklin  Glenn,  Jr.,  and  they  live 
in  Gastonia,  N.  C.  They  have  a  little 
daughter,  Betty  Jean,  who  is  not  quite  two 
years  old. 

MARY  WOODALL  (Mrs.  0.  B.  Sparks) 
lives  in  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  3217  Green 
Street. 

CLASS  OF  '27 

LOUISE  BIGGS  is  Mrs.  Cecil  Coleman,  125 
Watt  Street,  Hot  Springs,  Ark. 

JULIA  BLACKMARR  (Mrs.  J.  L.  Jones, 
Jr.)  lives  in  Brunswick,  Georgia.  Mr.  Jones 
is  a  chemical  engineer  with  the  Hercules 
Powder  Company.  They  have  three  chil- 
dren, Jim,  III,  9,  Julia,  7,  and  Hamlin,  5. 

JANET  DUNBAR  (Mrs.  Merrill  S.  Castle) 
lives  in  Peoria,  Illinois,  149  Summit  Blvd. 
Her  husband  is  with  Armour  and  Company. 
Janet  and  her  former  suitemates,  May 
Richter,  Gwen  Daniels,  and  Ibb  Kafft,  al- 
ways have  a  reunion  during  the  holidays. 
Janet's  parents  were  recent  visitors  at  the 
college. 

MARGARET  FRASER  received  her  A.  B. 
from  Vanderbilt  University  in  1930  and  is 
now  connected  with  local  welfare  in  Hunts- 
ville,   Alabama. 

SUSIE  FREEMAN  (Mrs.  Robert  Mann)  has 
a  little  girl,  five  years  old,  and  a  baby  boy 
who  is  sixteen  months  old.  Her  address  is 
R.  F.  D. .Brownsville,  Tennessee. 

ELISKA  GUITERREZ  (Mrs.  Fred  R.  Eren- 

feld  )  is  living  in  Minot,  N.  D.,  where  her 
husband,  Dr.  Erenfeld,  is  a  physician  and 
surgeon.  They  have  three  children,  Carol 
Ann,  6,  Fred,  Jr.,  2,  and  Peter  Harris,  3 
months.  Eliska  spent  two  years  in  Vienna, 
Austria,  studying  German. 
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ELIZABETH  HARDISON  (Mrs.  Joe  Moss, 
Jr.  ),  attended  Randolph  Macon  College  and 
the  University  of  Alabama.  She  was  a 
member  of  Tri  Delta  social  sorority.  She 
has  one  child,  Betsy  Ann.  Elizabeth  has 
a  lovely  home  in  Lewisburg,  Tenn. 

ELIZABETH  IRWIN  (Mrs.  F.  J.  Gadient, 
18th  Avenue  Court,  Moline,  111.,)  was  a  copy 
writer  and  assistant  advertising  manager 
for  a  department  store  in  Tri-cities.  Mr. 
Gadient  is  actuary  for  the  Modern  Woodmen 
of  America.  They  have  two  small  sons,  ages 
three  and  four. 

MARION  LASSER  (Mrs.  G.  A.  Kersting) 
lives  in  Bronx,  N.  Y.,  at  500  Trinity  Avenue. 
Her  husband  is  in  the  refrigeration  busi- 
ness. 

MARY  LOPOSSER  (Mrs.  M.  Ellison  Berry) 
spends  her  leisure  time  showing  the  sights 
of  New  York  to  visitors.  Her  address  is 
3456  73rd  Street,  Jackson  Heights,  New 
York.  Her  husband  is  Chief  Officer,  Grace 
Line  S.  S.  Santa  Clara,  a  passenger  boat 
from  New  York  to  Chile,  a  thirty-nine  day 
trip. 

WILMA  LOPOSSER  (Mrs.  Ransom)  lives  in 
Newton,  Mass.,  where  her  husband  is  an 
accountant.  They  have  one  child,  Mary 
Diane. 

OGIANA  LYON  took  a  business  course  after 
leaving  Gulf  Park  and  later  went  to  work 
for  the  Boylan  Agency.  She  attended  night 
school  and  received  her  certificate  in  com- 
mercial art.  She  is  now  painting  signs  and 
posters  for  different  places  of  business.  Her 
address  is  145  N.  Gelmachus  Street,  New 
Orleans,  Louisiana. 

LAURICE  McFARLAND  (Mrs.  E.  E.  Howe) 

lives  at  809  Lee  Ave.,  Seat  Pleasant,  Md. 
Her  husband  is  an  electrical  engineer  for 
the  Potomac  Electric  Power  Company  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  They  have  two  children, 
a  boy  eight  years  old,  and  a  girl,  three. 

MARGARET  MILES  is  teaching  the  first 
and  second  grades  in  the  White  School, 
Peoria,  Illinois.  She  has  been  teaching  for 
nine  years. 

FRANCES  MOFFETT  (Mrs.  M.  C.  Tyler) 
married  a  couple  of  years  after  leaving 
Gulf  Park.  Her  husband  is  a  refrigeration 
sales  engineer.  They  are  living  at  1511  N. 
33rd,   Birmingham,   Ala. 

VIRGINIA  QUEST  (Mrs.  Robert  E.  Adams, 
Jr.)  lives  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  at  2525  Broad- 
meade  Road.  Her  husband  is  in  charge  of 
the  rental  of  linen  at  the  Spalding  Laundry. 
After  finishing  at  Gulf  Park  Virginia  went 
to  Randolph  Macon  Woman's  College.  She 
married  in  1932. 

MARGARET  ROBERTS  (Mrs.  Louis  Trem- 
mel)  was  assistant  to  the  head  of  the  Physi- 


cal Education  Department  at  Gulf  Park  for 
four  years.  She  married  in  1931  and  has 
three  children,  Louis,  Jr.,  Sarah,  and  Mar- 
garet. Every  year  they  attend  the  grand- 
children's party  at  Gulf  Park  given  by  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Cox. 

MARION  PUGH  is  married  to  Mr.  Tom 
Owen  and  they  live  in  Little  Rock.  We  do 
not  have  her  street  address. 

ELIZABETH  TARPLEY  is  bookkeeping  for 
her  father  in  Clarksville,  Tenn.  She  writes 
that  she  still  has  the  nickname  of  "Tubby" 
and  it  is  just  as  appropriate  as  when  she 
was  at  Gulf  Park. 

ISA  TAYLOR  has  been  in  charge  of  the 
bookstore  at  Gulf  Park  since  her  gradua- 
tion in  1927. 

VIRGINIA  S.  JACKSON  went  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kansas  for  a  year  and  a  half. 
Then  to  Moser  Business  Colege  for  eight 
months.  She  served  as  secretary  of  the 
Young  Republican  Organization  in  Beverly 
Hills  (Chicago)  for  two  years  and  now  is 
publicity  chairman  and  chairman  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  same 
organization.  She  has  also  taken  a  promin- 
ent part  in  the  Beverly  Hills  Center  of  In- 
fant Welfare  for  several  years. 

HAZEL  LIGON  studied  music  in  Chicago 
for  awhile  after  leaving  Gulf  Park.  Then 
she  taught  the  following  two  years.  She 
moved  to  west  Texas  where  she  worked  in 
a  ladies'  ready-to-wear  shop,  buying;  then 
to  Ohio,  and  later  she  worked  for  Marshall 
Field.  Now  she  is  back  in  Fort  Worth  as  a 
stylist. 

ELEANOR  MICKELBERRY  (Mrs.  W.  J. 
Lowitz,  Jr.)  went  to  Chicago  University  for 
one  year  where  she  was  a  member  of  Eso- 
teric Club.  She  married  in  1931.  Her  little 
daughter,  Marjorie  Lynne,  is  four  and  a 
half.  Eleanor  says  she  is  saving  for  Mar- 
jorie Lynne  to  come  to  Gulf  Park.  Eleanor 
has  spent  the  winters  in  Delroy  Beach, 
Florida,  and  hopes  to  come  back  to  Gulf 
Park  someday.  Dorothy  Summerhays  Paul, 
2095  Poplar  Avenue,  Memphis,  has  a  new 
baby  boy  whom  she  has  nicknamed  "Mick- 
ey" for  Eleanor. 

FRANCES  MOROSS  (Mrs.  George  D  Fur- 
rey)  has  just  moved  into  her  new  home  in 
a  suburb  of  Cincinnati.  Her  address  is  Gen- 
eral Delivery,  Terrace  Park,  Ohio.  After 
Frances  finished  Gulf  Park  she  attended  a 
business  college  but  never  had  a  chance  to 
use  the  additional  knowledge.  She  married 
in  1931.  She  ran  an  antique  shop  for  two 
years,  and  still  collects  antiques  but  never 
sells  them  as  she  becomes  too  attached  to 
them. 
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ASPASIA  NORTH  (Mrs.  Paul  A.  Shutts) 
studied  music  in  1930,  then  brushed  up  on 
the  secretarial  course  she  took  at  Gulf  Park. 
She  worked  until  she  was  married  in  1934. 
The  Shutts  have  a  young  son,  John  North, 
age  19  months.  Aspasia's  hobby  is  hunting 
antiques. 

CLARA  MAE  ORCUTT  (Mrs.  Anthony  E. 
Flamer)  attended  Iowa  University  and  grad- 
uated in  1930.  She  was  a  Kappa  Kappa  Gam- 
ma and  was  elected  to  associate  membership 
of  Sigma  Xi.  After  graduation  she  was  sup- 
ervisor in  speech  correction  in  the  public 
schools  of  Racine,  Wis.  Clara  Mae  married 
in  1932  and  moved  to  San  Francisco.  She 
has  two  boys,  Peter,  4i/2>  and  David,  2.  Vir- 
ginia Jackson  and  Clara  Mae  had  a  nice 
chat  when  Virginia  was  in  San  Francisco 
two  years  ago ;  otherwise,  she  has  seen  no 
Gulf  Park  girls  since  she  left  Chicago. 
Clara  Mae's  address  is  1029  Capuchino  Ave., 
Burlingame,   Calif. 

CATHERINE  ULRICH  (Mrs.  Robert  J. 
Flude)  attended  Ohio  State  University  and 
earned  her  B.  A.  in  1929.  She  pledged  Tri 
Delta  and  served  as  Vice-President  of  her 
class  in  her  Senior  year.  She  maried  Mr. 
Flude  in  1935,  who  is  with  Schumacker  & 
Co.,  a  wholesale  drapery  and  upholstery 
house.  They  have  a  young  son,  Robert  Jr. 
Catherine  has  been  very  ill  but  is  on  the 
road  to  recovery.  They  live  at  6516  Ingle- 
side   Ave.,   Chicago. 

KATE  WETHERBEE  has  been  working 
in  the  offices  of  Gulf  Park  since  1931. 

GERALDINE  WILKINSON  (Mrs.  Lyman 
Rowe)  lives  in  Phoenix,  Arizona,  Rt.  6,  Box 
317.  Mr.  Rowe  is  with  the  Southwestern 
Surgical  Supply  Company.  They  have  two 
children,  Peter  and  Susan. 

ANN  WOOD,  we  have  learned  indirectly, 
lives  in  Melbourne,  Florida,  Route  No.  2, 
Box  354  A. 

CLASS  OF  '28 

LILLIAN  DAUGHERTY  (Mrs.  Charles  E. 
Levirenz,  Jr.)  has  been  married  nine  years. 
Her  husband  is  owner  of  the  Deluxe  Cabs, 
and  they  have  two  boys — "Chickie,"  8  years 
old,  and  "Dicky,"  6.  They  live  at  402  W. 
Winter  Avenue,  Danville,  Illinois. 

VIRGINIA  FOSTER  took  a  course  in  short- 
hand and  typing  after  leaving  Gulf  Park. 
Last  fall  she  had  her  first  Gulf  Park  room- 
mate, Mary  Jeannette  Moore,  now  Mrs. 
James  W.  Cary  of  Chatham,  N.  J.,  visit  her 
for  three  weeks. 

RUTH  GODDING  (Mrs.  S.  George  Bridge) 
spent  two  years  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 
She  married  in  1933  and  moved  to  Cape  Cot- 
tage, Maine,  in  July  1934.  They  have  a  baby 
boy  born  January  28,  1939,  and  named 
Charles  Godding  Bridge. 


FRANCIS  HIGH  (Mrs.  R.  P.  Woltz,  Jr.) 
after  leaving  Gulf  Park  substituted  for  the 
art  teachers  in  public  schools  of  Fort  Worth 
for  a  while.  Later  she?  had  her  own  "Doll 
Shop"  with  a  very  close  friend,  and  four 
years  ago  she  married  Mr.  Woltz,  an  archi- 
tect. They  are  building  a  new  home  in  Fort 
Worth. 

GRACE  PRYOR  (Mrs.  Hugh  Gray)  lives 
at  150  Burns  St.,  Forrest  Hills  Long  Island, 
N.  Y.  She  has  a  daughter,  Caroline  Gray, 
two  years  old. 

MARIAM  RICHARDSON  (Mrs.  L.  Wallace 
Bowman)  lives  at  222  South  6th  Street, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  and  has  a  daughter,  Patricia 
Jane,  who  was  born  January  17,  1935.  After 
her  graduation  from  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity, Mariam  spent  one  year  in  Persia  at  the 
American  Boys  School,  then  a  year  at  Elk- 
hart, Indiana,  and  three  years  on  the  Pacific 
Coast. 

LILLIAN  SIMPSON  (Mrs.  W.  Dan  Bot- 
trell)  earned  her  B.  A.  degree,  University  of 
Texas,  in  1930.  She  taught  French  and  Lat- 
in in  Rolling  Fork  High  School  (Miss.)  1930- 
-31;  Latin  in  the  Kinkaid  School,  Houston, 
Texas,  1931-32.  Lillian  married  in  April 
1934  and  is  now  doing  office  work  for  her 
husband,  who  is  in  the  Surety  Bond  and 
Insurance  business.  They  live  at  911  Euclid 
Avenue,  Jackson,  Miss. 

ELIZABETH  STALLCUP  (Mrs.  C.  F.  Setz, 
Jr.)  graduated  from  Missouri  University  in 

1930,  and  married  in  June  1931.  She  has 
one  child,  named  Sue.  Since  her  marriage, 
Elizabeth  has  lived  in  Clayton,  Missouri,  a 
suburb  of  St.  Louis,  at  7736  Davis  Drive. 

MARTHA  STINSON  (Mrs.  Gilbert  Ford 
Kinney)  attended  Randolph-Macon  College 
and  the  University  of  Arkansas,  receiving 
her  A.  B.  from  the  latter  in  June  1930.  She 
taught  high  school  mathematics  for  four 
years;  married  in  September  1934;  and  has 
lived  in  New  York  since  then.  Her  daughter 
is  named  Abbott  Hart  and  is  three  years 
old.  Martha  visited  Gulf  Park  last  summer 
for  the  first  time  since  her  graduation.  Her 
address  is  28  St.  James  Place,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  and  she  asks  that  any  of  her  class- 
mates who  are  in  New  York  call  her  by 
telephone,  she  is  in  the  Brooklyn  directory. 

ELOISE  TIPPINS  (Mrs.  J.  B.  Becker)  grad- 
uated from  Newcomb  College  in  1930.  She 
taught  Latin  for  one  year  in  the  Brook- 
haven  High  School  and  married  in  October 

1931.  She  has  three  children,  Marjorie,  6, 
Jap,  Jr.,  4,  and  Judith,  1.  Adeline  Morton 
(Becker)  who  was  a  high  school  student 
at  Gulf  Park  in  1926-27  lives  in  Brookhaven 
and  is  a  cousin  by  marriage  of  Eloise. 
Eloise's  address  is  just  Brookhaven,  Miss. 
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HELEN  YOUNG  (Mrs.  Ohio  Knox  III) 
graduated  from  the  Chicago  Normal  of 
Physical  Education  in  1929  and  from  the 
State  University  of  Iowa  in  1932.  At  pre- 
sent she  is  managing  a  small  rental  library, 
the  proceeds  of  which  maintain  a  baby 
clinic.  Helen's  home  address  is  626  Soutb 
Street,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

CLASS  OF  '29 
SARA  ANSTEAD  (Mrs.  Lindley  E.  Clark) 
attended  Marymount  College,  Tarrytown,  N. 
Y.  1929-30,  attended  Marymount,  Paris,  al- 
so Sorbonne  University,  1930-31.  She  mar- 
ried in  April  1934  and  moved  to  Wilmington, 
Deleware,  where  they  lived  for  two  years. 
They  now  live  in  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  at  5502 
Washington  Boulevard.  Sara  says  her  most 
important  achievements  are  her  son,  Lind- 
ley, Jr.,  who  is  only  5  weeks  old,  and  her 
daughter,  Suzanne,  31/2  years  old. 
LAURAINE  BARBOUR  (Mrs.  Ellis  C.  Pow- 
er) was  accompanist  and  assistant  in  physi- 
cal education  at  Gulf  Park  for  three  years. 
Since  her  marriage  she  has  been  living  in 
Crowley,  La.,  and  has  just  recently  moved 
into  their  new  home,  a  colonial  cottage. 
William  Larkin  Power  (nickname  "Will 
Power"),  age  4,  is  her  only  child.  He  has 
attended  several  times  the  annual  grand- 
children's party  at  Gulf  Park. 
VIRGINIA  BREDEHOFT  (Mrs.  Edward  T. 
Baumgart)  attended  the  University  of  Ill- 
inois. She  spent  the  summer  of  1930  in 
Europe ;  then  returned  to  her  home  in  Dan- 
ville where  she  worked  in  the  office  of  an 
apartment  building.  She  married  in  1937. 
Mr.  Baumgart  graduated  from  the  Rush 
Medical  College  in  March  and  will  interne 
at  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Hospital  in  In- 
dianapolis. 

CHARLOTTE  BOCK  (Mrs.  J.  C.  Williams) 
attended  the  Julliard  School  of  Music  in  New 
York  for  a  year;  then  the  Southern  Meth- 
odist University  for  two  years.  After  her 
graduation  she  taught  in  the  Mineral  Wells 
public  schools.  Dr.  Williams  is  an  orthod- 
ontist, a  graduate  of  Vanderbilt.  They  live 
at  2022  Tremont,  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 
FRANCES  HOLM  (Mrs.  R.  V.  Anderson) 
occupied  her  time  after  leaving  Gulf  Park 
doing  club  and  social  service  work.  On  a 
trip  east  she  met  and  married  Mr.  Ander- 
son and  they  lived  in  Chestnut  Hill,  Mass., 
for  three  years.  They  have  two  children, 
Peter,  SY>,  and  Ronya  who  is  2.  They  are 
now  making  their  home  in  Kenosha,  Wis., 
at  416  71st  Street. 

BETH  KINNEBREW  (Mrs.  S.  A.  Tatum) 
received  her  B.  S.  from  S.  M.  U.  in  Dallas. 
She  married  a  doctor  two  years  after  finish- 
ing college  and  has  two  children,  Sherard 
who  is  three  and  Sally  who  is  one.  The 
Tatum  a  live  in  Homer,  La. 
ALWILLAH  MECHERLE  (Mrs.  Nelson  A. 
Loar)    attended    the    Traphagen    School   of 


Illustration  and  Design  in  1930-31.  Allie 
Van  Hoozer  attended  the  same  art  school 
and  she  and  Alwillah  shared  a  room.  Since 
her  marriage  in  1933  Alwillah  has  lived  in 
Peoria  and  has  three  children,  Nelson  Ar- 
thur III,  5 ;  Gerald  Willis,  4 ;  Roger  Meherle, 
2.  The  Loars  built  a  new  home  in  1936, 
their  address  is  1500  Bigelow,  Peoria,  111. 

CARRA    WOOD    MIXON    (Mrs.    J.    D.    El- 

dridge,  Jr.)  married  in  October  1934  and 
moved  to  Washington,  D.  C.  where  they 
lived  for  several  years.  Her  husband  is  an 
attorney.  They  have  one  child,  Belinda, 
age  2.  Carra  Wood's  address  is  Augusta, 
Ark.  Carra  Wood  sees  her  roommate, 
Mildred  Darwin,  frequently.  Mildred  is 
Mrs.  Pennock  Moore  and  lives  in  Cooke- 
ville,  Tenn. 

AILENE  NAPIER  has  been  a  stenographer 
at  the  Mississippi  Power  Company  in  Gulf- 
port  for  the  past  six  years. 

PHYLLIS  PERSON  (Mrs.  William  L.  Mus- 
ser)  attended  R.  C.  W.  in  Pittsburgh  for 
one  year.  Then  married  in  June  1931. 
Her  husband  is  with  the  Proctor  and  Gam- 
ble Company.  They  have  lived  numer- 
ous places  in  Pennsylvania,  twice  in  Cin- 
cinnati, and  at  present  are  located  in  New 
York  City,  12  East  88th  Street.  While 
living  in  Cincinnati  Phyllis  saw  Frances 
Moross    and    Margaret    Clark. 

EDNA  MAE  QUEST  (Mrs.  Quest-Green- 
ing) spent  the  summer  of  1929  in  Europe 
and  attended  University  of  Wisconsin  1930- 
31.  She  married  in  the  fall  of  '31  and 
lived  in  Kenosha,  Wisconsin,  for  awhile 
but  is  now  living  in  Louisville  with  her 
family.  She  has  one  daughter,  Virginia, 
six  years  old. 

MAY  RICHTER  (Mrs.  Hugo  Fox)  mar- 
ried in  1930.  Her  husband  is  principal 
bassoonist  of  the  Chicago  Symphony  Or- 
chestra and  a  faculty  member  of  North- 
western University.  May's  son,  Alan  Hugo, 
is  now  five  years  old.  They  spend  their 
summers  on  their  farm  in  eastern  Indiana. 
NAN  SIMPSON  (Mrs.  E.  L.  Keener)  grad- 
uated from  the  University  of  Arkansas  in 
1931.  She  has  a  daughter,  Gloria  Louise, 
who  is  five.  Nan  lives  in  Sulphur,  La. 
RACHEL  SHONFIELD  (Mrs.  Fred  Lipp 
lives  in  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  at  1142  West- 
over  Road.  She  married  in  1936  and  has 
one  son  v/ho  will  be  two  in  June. 
JOSEPHINE  SHAW  (Mrs.  R.  C.  Dancy) 
taught  school  after  leaving  Gulf  Park, 
then  married  in  1930.  Mr.  Dancy  is  state 
agent  for  the  Synthetic  Nitrogen  Corpora- 
tion. They  live  in  Tampa,  Fla.,  3216  Em- 
perado  Street,  and  have  two  children, 
Robert  and  Martha. 

MARGARET  THIGPEN  (Mrs.  R.  J.  De- 
Moye)  married  in  1929  and  lives  at  the 
Oxford    Hoi  el,    Dallas,    Texas.    She    is    in- 
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terested  in  laboratory  research  work  and 
is  working  on  her  B.  S.  degree.  She  hopes 
to  enter  Baylor  Medical  School  next  year. 
Margaret  has  visited  Gulf  Park  twice  since 
her    graduation. 

BILLIE  THOMPSON  attended  school  in 
Nashville  and  Chattanooga  for  a  year  fol- 
lowing Gulf  Park  graduation  and  has  been 
a  bookkeeper  at  the  First  National  Bank  in 
South  Pittsburg,  Tennessee,  since  1930. 

ALLIE  VAN  HOOZER,  1508  West  19th 
Street,  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma,  has  been 
employed  for  several  weeks  in  the  Finance 
Division  of  the  Works  Progress  Adminis- 
tration. Allie  studied  interior  decorating 
in  New  York  City  after  graduation  from 
Gulf  Park.  She  has  had  several  varied 
and  interesting  jobs,  one  working  in  the 
political  headquarters  for  Senator  Elmer 
Thomas. 

CLIFTON  VAN  HOOZER  (Mrs.  Ray  W. 
Reeves)  has  just  recently  moved  to  Hobbs, 
New  Mexico,  210  West  Calsbad.  Her  hus- 
band has  opened  a  new  drug  store  there. 

MEREDITH  WARD  graduated  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alabama  in  1931  and  in  1933 
finished  a  special  secretarial  and  business 
course  at  Columbia  University ;  then  took 
graduate  work  at  the  University  of  Ala- 
bama in  Accounting  and  Business  Admin- 
istration. For  three  years  she  worked  as 
an  accountant  and  secretary  for  her  father's 
drug  business  in  Tuscaloosa  and  for  three 
years  was  office  secretary  to  the  National 
office  of  Girl  Scouts,  Inc.,  in  Chicago.  Since 
October  1938  she  has  been  business 
assistant  for  the  International  Council  of 
Religious  Education  and  circulation  man- 
ager for  the  International  Journal  of  Reli- 
gious   Education. 

CLASS  OF  1934 

by    \va    May    Pilcher 

As  the  Amos  of  the  Class  of  '34,  I'm  send- 
ing you  a  few  Tammy  wags  I  have  re- 
ceived: 

HELEN  CLAYTON  Bright  admits  that 
it  doesn't  take  long  for  us  to  drift  apart — 
but  adds  interesting  notes :  she  was  a  mem- 
ber of  NANCY  HAND'S  and  Bob  Canada's 
wedding  party  three  years  ago  (there  is  a 
son  at  the  latter  household  now.)  ANNIE 
MEYERS  formerly  of  Houston  is  married 
and  lives  in  Long  Beach,  California.  She 
also  has  son  about  three  years  old.  Don  S., 
Helen's  husband  is  6'3"  and  the  Best.  This 
gal,  as  you'll  remember,  always  was  dieting; 
now,  she  is  out  to  put  on  all  the  poundage 
she  can — believe  that,  girls?  Helen  has  a 
fine  position  as  private  secretary  to  Solon 
R.  Featherstone  of  the  R-F  Finance  Cor- 
poration in  Wichita  Falls.  Be  on  the  look- 


out for  the  first  of  the  Claytons  Gulf  Park 
clan  either  this  spring  or  next  fall — they 
always   come   back! 

Loads  of  hay  to  SIS  CARTER!  Who 
would  have  expected  four  pages  from  Sis  by 
return  mail?— not  I.  Anyhow,  she's  anxious 
to  know  of  her  classmates  activity.  She  in- 
vites one  and  all  to  Marlin  for  a  good  bath 
— it's  even  superior  to  Marlin  crystals,  Cap- 
tain de  Jaive.  Sis  has  a  nice  two  year  old 
filly  she  has  been  breaking  and  trying  to 
gait.  "She's  a  little  smarter  than  I  am,  but 
we  have  a  real  good  time  together — seeing 
who  can  put  the  most  over  the  other.-' 
Bicycles  are  still  her  main  means  of  trans- 
portation. This  famed  Texan  expects  to 
visit  the  campus  the  last  part  of  this  month. 
A  trip  to  the  stables  will  show  you  a  real 
rider  from  Texas. 

A  note  from  BETTY  BUCK  reveals  her 
success  in  art  work  which  was  begun  under 
Miss  Smith's  tutelage.  This  winter  she  sold 
an  oil  portrait  of  MARIANNE   GRIEVES, 

also  a  former  Gulf  Park  student.  Previous 
to  this,  Betty  studied  art  at  the  University 
of  Illinois  for  two  years  and  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Sigma  Kappa  sorority.  Last  year 
she  attended  the  Ringling  School  of  Art  at 
Sarasota,  Florida.  Best  of  luck,  Betty — 
the  road  to  art  fame  is  long  and  hard,  but 
your  start  is  most  significant. 

Mrs.  Jack  Cheairs,  Jr.,    (JANE  FEAGIN 

to  you)  runs  the  Tulsa  household  of  a  furn- 
iture man— cheairs  and  chairs!  She  writes 
that  she  spent  two  years  in  New  York  stud- 
ing  at  the  Feagin  School  of  Dramatic  Art 
and  Columbia  University.  Last  fall  (1937) 
she  returned  to  the  big  city  for  movie  tests 
and  some  calls  from  Broadway  producers. 
"They  probably  wouldn't  have  panned  out, 
but  I'll  always  have  the  satisfaction  of  hav- 
ing left  for  home  and  Jack  before  they  had 
a  chance  to  say  I  wasn't  any  good."  So  says 
Jane,  but  do  you  remember — ? 

Herman  Morell  Hattaway  almost  came 
down  the  chimney  with  Santa  Claus.  You 
don't  know  him,  but  you  do  know  his 
mother,  MARY  AMELIA  COOK  HATTA- 
WAY. This  interesting  news  was  supple- 
mented by  this  brief  history :  "After  leaving 
G.  P.  C,  I  spent  a  year  in  New  Orleans 
where  I  graduated  from  the  Soule  Business 
College.  Then  I  worked  in  a  law  office. 
While  'in  the  City'  I  attended  many  carnival 
balls  and  had  a  gay  life.  Another  year  spent 
at  home — just  loafing — then  on  September 
30,  1936,  my  birthday,  mother's  birthday 
and  my  parent's  anniversary,  I  married. 
True  to  our  senior  forecast — 'when  my 
schooldays  were  through,  I  married  and 
lived  in  a  house — furnished  in  BLUE." 

I  received  a  "strictly  business"  letter  from 
Prexy  ELLEN  WITWER  NOEL  (pronounced 
as  in  "Noel,  Noel,  Noel,  Noel.)"  Outside  of 
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the  business  I  learned  her  address,  Box  283, 
Wickett,  Tex.  It  isn't  on  the  map.  I  looked. 
Too,  she  says  "Ernie"  is  wonderful  even 
after  two  years.  He  must  be,  "Swinburne." 
In  between  cooking,  dusting  and  washing, 
Ellen  reviews  books,  "my  deah !"  All  teasing 
aside,  she  must  be  making  another  name 
for  herself  in  western  study  clubs  with  her 
words  on  H.  C.  Link's  "Rediscovery  of  Man" 
and  Kagawa's  "Meditations  on  the  Cross." 
My  consensus  of  opinion  is  that  she  is  still 
the  loving  intellectual  screwball ! 

IBBY  HERRING  starts  out  with  a  bang: 
she  is  marrying  Tom  Morrison,  a  Louisville 
lad,  on  April  5!  JEAN  REICH  and  ANNIE 
SUE  BASS'  sister,   FRANCINA,   are  to  be 

in  the  wedding  party.  A  church  wedding  at 
high  noon  in  Gadsden ;  honeymoon  in  Ha- 
vana and  back  in  time  for  the  Derby.  Ain't 
it  marvelous,  girls?  Elizabeth  recently  heard 
from  MARY  ADELINE  CLOUSER  Mont- 
gomery who  has  a  two  year  old  son ;  BETTY 
ZIMMER  MORGAN  has  one  three.  Our  bat- 
tle cry  henceforth  is  for  girls,  girls,  girls 
to  perpetrate  our  alma  mater!  Anyhow 
Ibby  thanks  for  the  news  and  best  wishes 
for  happiness  always. 

Mrs.  James  Rosteet  nee  DOROTHY 
WHITE  writes  that  Gulf  Park  news  in  the 
Tammy  Howl  is  always  interesting  although 
the  names  are  unfamiliar.  We're  trying  to 
remedy  this  and  thus  far  the  reports  are 
good.  She  married  the  June  following  her 
graduation  from  Southwestern  Institute  at 
Lafayette,  La.  And  alas!  here  is  a  girl  in 
our  fold,  Ann  Rosteet,  age  six  months. 
Early  registration  at  Gulf  Park  is  in  the 
offing  for  one  graduate's  child  at  least. 

Every  year  on  their  annual  visit  to  the 
Inn  By  the  Sea  Gulf  Park  girls  express  the 
desire  to  return  on  their  honeymoon.  JOY 
STEELE  and  Latimer  Lewis  did  in  August, 
1937.  Their  trip  of  course  was  not  complete 
until  Joy  had  proudly  shown  Lat  Gulf  Park. 
She  writes  as  soon  as  she  mentioned  she 
was  a  G.  P.  C.  girl  the  Inn  porters  bowed 
and  scraped — the  place  was  theirs  from 
then  on.  Joy  attended  the  University  of 
Texas  for  one  year.  Then  she  went  to  the 
University  of  Alabama  for  two  years  and 
graduated  with  an  A.  B.  Here  she  met  Lat. 
They  lived  in  Tuscaloosa  a  year  and  there 
— Kay  Steele  was  born  six  months  ago. 
Wouldn't  Kay  and  Ann  have  a  whirl  at  a 
class  reunion  with  all  the  little  lads !  Now 
Joy,  Kay  and  Lat  are  living  in  a  new  home 
in  the  old  stomping  ground,  Monroe,  where 
the  breadwinner  of  the  family  is  with  the 
A.  E.  Montgomery  Insurance  Agency. 

More   news   should   be   in   the   offing — so 
don't  forget  to  write  me  all.  (Did  you  know 
that  52.6f/f    of  us  are  married?)    What  are 
the  rest  of  you  doing? 
Loyally, 
Iva  May  Pilcher. 


CLASS  OF  '34 

We    have   received    the   following    correc- 
tions in  addresses: 

HELEN  CLAYTON— Mrs.  Samuel  Morell 
Hattaway,   Box  581,   Houma,   Louisiana. 

JEAN  FEAGIN— Mrs  Jack  Cheairs,  Jr., 
1603  South  Utica,  Tulsa,  Okla. 

LOUISE  LITTLE— Mrs.  A.  Barbeck,  3301 
Greenbrier,  Dallas,  Texas. 

LOUISE  LYONS— Mrs.  William  D.  Meyers, 
Jr.,  612  Glenview  PI.,  Joplin,  Missouri. 

GENEVIEVE  SALLEE— Mrs.  John  R.  Jack- 
son, 1417  W.  7th,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas. 

JOY  STEELE— Mrs.  Latimer  L.  Lewis,  1015 
North  5th,  Monroe,  Louisiana. 

DOROTHY  ANN  WHITE— Mrs.  James  Ro- 
steet instead  of  Mrs.  Henry  J.  Rosteet,  Lake 
Charles,  La.,   Margaret   Place. 

ELLEN   WITWER— Mrs.   William   D.   Noel, 
Box  283,  Wickett,  Texas. 
CLASS  OF  '25 


MARRIAGES 

LUCILLE  STUCKEY  (1926-27),  April  12, 
1939,  to  Mr.  David  Cruise  Schurch,  San 
Diego,  Calif. 

DOROTHY  F.  BERRY  (1930-32),  February 
3,  1939,  to  Mr.  Carter  Lawrence  Glass, 
Cushing,   Okla. 

OLIVIA  VIDALES  (1932-33),  March  29, 
1939,  to  Mr.  Joseph  Elmer  Holdorf,  Laredo, 
Texas. 

LORAINE  A.  WISDOM  (1932-33),  April 
15,  1939,  to  Mr.  Jacob  Thomas  Martin, 
Jackson,  Tenn. 

ELIZABETH  HERRING  (1932-34),  April 
5,  1939,  to  Mr.  Thomas  Jay  Morrison,  Jr., 
Gadsden,   Ala. 

JEAN  WYATT  (1934^35),  March  16th, 
1939,  to  Mr.  Robert  Jack  Breidenthal, 
Salina,  Kansas. 

DOROTHY  WOOD  (1933-35),  February 
21th,  1939,  to  Mr.  George  Dan  Gohn,  West 
Plains,    Missouri. 

JEWELL  HEDGECOCK  (1937-38),  March 
30,  1939,  to  Mr.  Jack  B.  Langford,  Amarillo, 
Texas. 


CLASSES   1930-1938 

Much  interesting  news  concerning  the 
Classes  of  1930-38  will  be  given  in  the 
May  issue  of  the  Tammy  Howl.  Those 
who  have  not  responded  are  asked  to  send 
personal  news  to  the  officers  of  their 
alumnae   group. 
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Saturday,   April   29 High   School    Dance 

We  hear  that  the  auditorium   is  to 
be  transformed   into  a  Southern 
plantation. 

Saturday,  April  29 Mrs.  Johnston  to  Honor  Seniors 

Sunday,  April   30 Sigma    Psi   Trip   to  Sunkist 

How  we  envy  the  Sigma  Psi  girls 
and  their  many  picnics! 

Monday,  May   1 Dress   Rehearsal  for  Festival 

Friday,   May   5 May   Festival 

An  elaborate  pageant  honoring 
the  Queen  and  her  Court.    It   is 
carried  out  on  a  "Cruise"  idea,  and 
we  even  see  the  boat  docking   in 
Havana. 

Sunday,  May  7 Ship   Island  Trip 

A  day  of  fun  for  the  High  School 
students. 

Monday,    May   8    Ship    Island    Trip 

This  time  it  is  an  opportunity  for 
the  Juniors  and  Seniors  to  get  a 
nice   sunburn. 

Tuesday,  May  9 Baseball 

Wednesday,  May   10 Program   in  Auditorium 

Given   for  Mississippi   Medical   Association 

Thursday,   May    11    Baseball 

Thursday,  May  1 1 Phi  Theta  Kappa  Banquet 

Banquet  honoring  our  "honor"  students. 

Friday,   May   12 Graduate   Recital 

Given   by  our  Seniors   in   Speech  and  Voice. 

Sunday-Monday,  May  14-15 A.  A.  House  Party 

Fun  for  members  of  the  Athletic  Association 

Tuesday,   May    16 Baseball 

Tuesday,  May  30 Final  Commencement   Exercises 


....'Til  Tammy 
Howls  Again 
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